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Prices in 
Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. 


See 


The Assurance of 
a Good Nights Sleep 


CUP of delicious ‘ Ovaltine,’ just before you go to bed, is the 
surest way to enjoy a night of deep, refreshing sleep. 
Long experience has proved that ‘ Ovaltine ’ is the world’s best night- 
cap. It not only soothes the nerves and quickly induces sound sleep, 
but it builds up new strength and new energy while you sleep. 
‘ Ovaltine’’ provides the maximum of health-giving nourishment at 
the lowest price. Even when your cup of ‘ Ovaltine ’ is made entirely 
with milk it is still the most economical food beverage. Moreover, 
* Ovaltine ’ has special properties which make milk deliciously palatable, 
completely digestible and much more nourishing. 


OVALTINE 


The World’s Best Night-cap. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE change in the military situation in Spain in the past 
week has been swift and important. Most spectacular 
is the fall of Malaga, of which the insurgent forces gained 
complete possession on Monday. Insurgent warships shelled 
the town and its surroundings in support of the attack by 
the land forces, who appear to have included a large Italian 
contingent, but few Germans. The collapse of the resistance 
is surprising in view of the tenacity with which Madrid has 
been held, and the Government forces seem unlikely to make 
any serious resistance short of Almeria, some ninety miles 
eastwards along the coast. The effect of the success will be to 
improve the insurgents’ communications with Morocco and 
release a considerable number of troops, perhaps 30,000, for 
service round Madrid, where what may be the decisive 
attack on the capital has been launched. Here the spearhead 
seems to consist rather of Germans than of Italians, and the 
vital road from Madrid to Valencia has been cut. Other 
roads to the coast are still open, but they are quite inadequate 
to carry the necessary supply-services for the capital. Valencia 
still promises resolute resistance, and it has always been 
clear that the fall of Madrid would not necessarily end the 
war. Madrid, moreover, has not yet fallen, but it looks as 
though the only thing that could save it would be a resolute 
counter-offensive, and it remains to be seen whether the 
beleaguered troops are capable of that. 
* * *« * 


Meanwhile the Non-Intervention Committee in London 
is stagnating in a mass of procedure through which only 
three or four Powers, notably Great Britain and France, 
are seriously anxious to cut a way. When Italy and Germany 
accepted the principle of the ban on volunteers the hope 
Was expressed that the ban might be made effective by 
February 1st. There is no sign at all of its being made 
effective yet. It has obviously always suited the Fascist 
States to play for time while there seemed any likelihood 
of an insurgent victory, and there is little to tempt them 


to mend their pace while the advance from Malaga is con- 
tinuing and the grip on Madrid tightening. Portugal, 
obdurate and obstructive from the first, may or may not 
be serving as stalking-horse for more powerful patrons ; 
at any rate, Portuguese opposition to a patrol plan is at 
present the chief feature of the discussions. Whether the 
discussions are worth continuing at all is now doubtful. 
Lord Cranborne said in the House of Commons on Monday 
that the number of volunteers on each side was roughly 
equal, but there is reason to believe that considerable numbers 
have reached the insurgents since his last information was 
received. It has never been easy to decide whether the 
Non-Intervention Committee was a reality or a deception. 
It is beginning to look more like the latter. 
* * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court 

President Roosevelt’s plan for the reform of the Supreme 
Court falls into the category of those projects regarding 
which almost infinitely much can be said on either side. To 
the proposals for expediting appeals on constitutional points 
from district tribunals to the centre there will be virtually 
no opposition. They are manifestly in the public interest. 
But the proposal to add to the Bench of the Supreme Court 
a new Judge for every existing Judge who retains his seat 
after the age of 70 (up to a total membership of 15 instead of 
9) is of another order. What is impeding the President in 
his New Deal programme is the United States Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. One way of sur- 
mounting the obstacle is to change the Constitution, the other 
is to change the interpreters. The latter is the simpler 
course, but it looks perilously like packing the Court, for 
no one questions that the President’s real purpose is to make 
predominantly liberal in attitude a Bench which is today 
predominantly conservative. The legitimacy of that step 
depends on how far the Constitution may be elastically 
interpreted in the light of changing circumstances, and 
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how far it represents binding enactments which must be 
carried out in the letter. The latter principle means stagna- 
tion ; the former might lead to an alarmingly large disregard 
of what the Constitution was meant to provide -and does in 
fact provide. The President is taking the Supreme Court 
into politics, but it may be the only way. 
. + x x * 
Germany’s ‘ Standstill ’? Credits 
The negotiations begun in Berlin on Tuesday for the 
renewal of Germany’s “ standstill” agreement with her 
foreign creditors throw an interesting light on Germany’s 
financial methods. Germany’s short-term indebtedness has 
by now been reduced to £96,000,000,—during the last two 
years by withdrawals of registered marks, a method of payment 
which inflicts heavy capital losses on Germany’s creditors. 
Germany still contends she cannot pay in foreign exchange : 
yet last year her trade surplus amounted to £46,000,000. 
Moreover, the Reichsbank, whose recent returns show no 
increase in holdings of foreign exchange, is believed to have 
at least M150,000,000 more than the figure declared. The 
recent law impelling German citizens to surrender foreign 
exchange holdings, under penalty of death, to the Govern- 
ment, is thought to have brought in at least £15,000,000 (to 
which Herr Ossietzky’s Nobel Prize contributed £8,000). 
The truth is that Germany’s foreign exchange is being used 
for rearmament and her political activities abroad ; moreover 
her export trade is itself being sacrificed to rearmament. 
Her creditors may therefore reasonably press for capital 
repayments in foreign exchange. Their arguments, however, 
have so far only had reason behind them ; it is interesting to 
find it suggested that, as the holdings of German citizens 
abroad are now the property of the Government, a threat 
to “block” them might assist foreign creditors to obtain 
more favourable terms. 
* x * *x 
The Elections in India 
The provincial elections in India have been pursuing their 
course, and are passing almost unnoticed here, important 
though they manifestly are. The Congress Party is in most 
provinces reaping the benefit of organisation which, if not 
elaborate, is at any rate more efficient than that of any other 
party. As a result, Congress candidates will form a majority 
in Bihar and Orissa; in Assam they form the largest single 
party, but with only 35 seats out of 108. In Bengal, too, 
they will be the largest party. How far the Congress 
members, or those of any other group, in the new Assemblies 
will in practice hold together is doubtful; new alignments 
of some interest may develop. Meanwhile it is of interest 
that the elections have been carried through not only 
peacefully but with smooth efficiency, the voters including 
a large number of women. This all, of course, concerns the 
Provincial Legislatures only, which come into being in April, 
but obstacles to the institution of the new Federal Govern- 
ment are being steadily cleared away by the conversations 
now in progress between the Princes and the Viceroy. King 
George finds it impossible to arrange a visit to India for a 
Coronation Durbar next winter, but the delay makes it virtu- 
ally certain that he will be able to inaugurate the new Federa- 
tion. It may indeed be ready before he is. 
* * * 
Physical Fitness 
The Government’s three-year plan to promote physical 
fitness, which was published last week, contained no surprises ; 
but, welcome though it is, it will disappoint those who had 
hoped for more recognition of the close connexion between 
fitness and nutrition. The plan is estimated to cost £2,000,000 
in the first three years and £150,000 a year thereafter. The 
proposals fall into three main groups: the provision of 
playing fields, gymnasia, baths, camping sites, and club 
centres: the establishment of a National Training College, 
which will provide the necessary supply of physical instruc- 
tors; and the setting up of National Advisory Councils and 
Grants Committees through which the scheme will be largely 
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administered. It is possible that it would have been yi 
to give the Ministry of Health, rather than the Boar 
Education, control of the plan, which is Meant a 
adults-than for school children; it might then eli fr 
easier later to relate it to a national nutrition policy, g bea 
on which practically every speaker in the debate si 
House of Commons on Monday laid stress. Mr — 
Stanley, President of the Board of Education, een re 
in his broadcast speech, that the plan was an instrumey 
of propaganda as much as of direct physical training ” 
he gave assurances that the Government was intent . the 
problem of nutrition. 
* - * x 
Matrimony in the Police Courts 
The value of Private Members’ Bills was admirably showy 
on Friday when Mr. Petherick’s Summary Procedure Bill 
was read for a second time. Based on certain recommend). 
tions of the Departmental Committee on Social Services i 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, it has the support of ‘i 
parties and the approval of the Home Office. The Object of 
the Bill is primarily to separate the proceedings of the Police 
courts in cases relating to matrimony, affiliation and ty 
guardianship of children from its proceedings in criminj 
cases. It imposes certain restrictions on public attendang 
at such cases, and on the reporting of them, so that litigans 
may not be dissuaded from using the courts by the publicity 
involved. It also proposes certain alterations in procedure 
and in the taking of evidence which will make the proceeding, 
and the issues involved, as intelligible as possible to the 
litigants ; it is hoped that, while it is not the busines 
of magistrates to impose reconciliation on the parties toa 
dispute, an atmosphere of discussion rather than of litigation 
may result in reconciliation wherever it is possible. The Bill 
seems certain, and deserves, to become law. 
* * * x 
Road Construction and Road Safety 
The memorandum on the lay-out of roads issued by the 
Minister of Transport on Tuesday calls for nothing but 
praise. Mr. Hore-Belisha shows himself fully conscious of 
the fact that the main factor in road-safety is road-construc- 
tion, and in nothing are his recommendations more sound 
than in their insistence on the importance of non-skid sur- 
faces. That, combined with the divided up and down tracks, 
the provision of cycle-tracks, the rounding of curves so as 
to give the maximum of visibility ahead, and the provision 
of occasional bridges or subways will go far to reduce the 
appalling total of accidents, so far as the cost of new 
construction can be kept within reasonable financial limits. 
Safety, in short, can to a large extent, be achieved if we are 
willing to pay for it. Some control must obviously be kept 
over expenditure, but before such a total as that of the 14,602 
accidents (involving 521 fatalities) for January, reported on 
Wednesday, parsimony stands revealed as little less than 
criminal. The figures show an increase in both fatal and 
non-fatal accidents over those for January, 1936, and it is 
to be noted that over three times as many took place on 
speed-limit as on non-speed-limit roads. 
* * * * 
Oxford’s Appeal 
The future of Oxford as a seat of learning very largely 
depends on the response to the appeal made by the University 
this week for financial assistance in undertaking certain new 
projects which can no longer be postponed: The first, of 
course, is the building of the new Bodleian Library, for which 
the University requires £250,000 ; hardly less urgent is the 
need for funds to endow research in the humane studies 
and the social and natural sciences, and for the building of 
institutes, museums and laboratories. The cost of these 
undertakings is well over £500,000: the University’ 
income, from its own assets, is £19,000. The wealth 
of Oxford is in the colleges, which are also the home 
of the tutorial system which is Oxford’s pride but may 
become its ruin; the increase in advanced studies, 1 
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specialised teaching, : A 
make it necessary that more time and more facilities should 


be given to the research work on which the standard of 

ie depends. Without it, the tutor is in danger of 
st ming a mere hack. It is to be hoped that this appeal 
aa ube the University endowments as generous as those 
which in the past have been given to the colleges and adequate 


its great position in the world of scholarship. 
to * * x * 


Mr. Herbert’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. A. P. Herbert is to be congratulated on the emergence 
of his Marriage Bill (more commonly known as his Divorce 
Bill) from the Committee stage, not indeed unscathed, if the 
revised version is compared with the original, but improved 
in some respects by its ordeal, and with all that is essential in 
itsurviving. Itis a notable achievement for a private member 
to have carried so contentious a measure so far, and the 
Government, which has shown itself by no means unsym- 
pathetic, may reasonably be pressed to afford facilities for 
the passage of the Bill into law. During the last stage of 
committee discussion on Tuesday a valuable clause designed 
to put an end to obvious collusion, and the familiar and 
reprehensible “ hotel-divorce ” procedure, was accepted by 
Mr. Herbert, assented to by the Solicitor-General and added 
to the Bill. In its present form the Bill opens no flood-gates. 
It actually falls short of the very reasonable proposals of the 
Royal Commission on Divorce. The House of Commons 
will do more to maintain decent family life by passing than 
by rejecting it. 

* * * 

Germans and Czechs 

Since the peace of Central Europe, and perhaps all Europe, 
may depend on the relations between the German-speaking 
population of Czechoslovakia and the Government of that 
country, considerable importance attaches to the negotia- 
tions on the subject now in progress in Prague, of which a 
Prague correspondent of the Manchester Guardian gave 
interesting particulars on Wednesday. Of the three million 
or more Germans in Czechoslovakia some 70 per cent. 
supported Herr Konrad Henlein at the last election. Herr 
Henlein declares that he is not a Nazi, but he enjoys the 
marked favour of Berlin, and by sounding the nationalist 
note loud enough he can make matters very difficult for the 
30 per cent. of Germans who stand for co-operation with 
Dr. Hodza’s Government. On the other hand, if the minority 
can obtain by negotiation much of what the majority are 
demanding, the position of the extremists will be considerably 
weakened. That is what seems likely to happen. The main 
points at issue are proportional representation in State 
services, More concessions in regard to education and the 
official use of the German language, and certain minority 
complaints. Prospects of a settlement seem hopeful. 





A CHANGE OF TYPE 

READERS of The Spectator will be conscious of certain 
changes in typography in this week’s issue. The antique 
lettering of the title, both on the cover and on the first page 
of matter, has been changed, as in the case of The Times 
a few years ago, to square Roman capitals, which have a 
bolder effect and make the paper more easily recognisable 
on bookstalls and elsewhere ; what was appropriate in 1828 
when The Spectator started is not necessarily ideal in 1937. 
The change in type throughout the body of the paper has 
been made after prolonged and careful experiment, with a 
view to greater clarity in detail and the general improve- 
ment of the appearance of the page. Habit goes far to deter- 
mine taste, but though there may be some regular readers 
who will for a time feel a touch of the unfamiliar about The 
Spectator, the general opinion will, we believe, be that the 
paper is more attractive in its latest guise and that contents 
readable in the literary sense are the more readable for the 
form in which they are now clothed. 
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and in the number of students, ‘The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: “ Whenever 


by an unfortunate concurrence of circumstances an Opposi- 
tion is compelled to support the Government,” said Lord 
Randolph Churchill, “ the support should be given with a 
kick and not with a caress,and should be withdrawn on the 
first available moment.” In recent debates the Labour 
front bench has been placed in this unhappy situation and 
with the best will in the world has been finding the kicks 
singularly difficult to administer. There has been a dearth 
of controversial issues, so that even such stalwarts as Mr. 
Morgan Jones and Mr. Shinwell have been hard put to it 
to discover matter for complaint. On Monday the Minister 
of Education outlined his plans for physical recreation and 
training in such a manner as to disarm criticism in advance. 
Mr. Lees Smith indeed declared that until the problem of 
nutrition was solved proposals for mere physical training 
would be “ built upon a foundation of feebleness, anaemia 
and debility.” But even he made no attack upon the scheme 
itself and commented favourably upon the absence of any 
vestige of compulsion. 
x * *x x 

Mr. Duff Cooper is the Government’s most fluent debater. 
He has the capacity to speak without notes, a gift which is 
exceedingly rare on the Front Bench, where the presence of 
the despatch box provides a constant temptation to Ministers 
to rely on their manuscripts. He had a fairly easy task in 
introducing the Reserve Forces Bill, which extends from 
two to five years the period during which the “ A ” Reserve 
is liable to be called up. He used the somewhat disquieting 
argument that if during the recent Palestine disturbances 
trouble had broken out elsewhere there would have been no 
“A” reservists left to meet the new emergency. Since 
no one is to be compelled to accept this greater obligation, 
the Bill passed without a division. Several speakers em- 
phasised the point that when men are paid a small retainer to 
induce them to continue as reservists, it seems absurd to 
take their pay into account for the purposes of the Means 
Test. Sir Victor Warrender did not entirely meet this 
grievance when he replied that in cases where the reservist 
himself was unemployed, only 50 per cent. of his reserve 
pay was deducted from his unemployment allowance. 

* *« * *x 

Consideration of supplementary estimates always provides 
unlimited opportunities for sniping at Ministers. On Tuesday 
Mr. Maxton was suspicious that “ casual savings ” achieved 
by the Office of Works should reach so large a total as £5,500 
and Mr. Kelly felt alarm at an item of £3,000 for minor 
alterations to Customs and Excise buildings. The most 
spirited discussion arose out of an inquiry by Mr. Maclaren 
as to the rental which the Government are paying for 
Lansdowne House, which was recently acquired for the pur- 
poses of office accommodation. To the general surprise, 
Mr. Hudson flatly refused to vouchsafe this information 
on the ground that disclosure would be detrimental to the 
public interest. It is generally a mistake when Ministers 
enshroud themselves in mystery and, to judge from the 
debate, this was no exception. 

*x x x * 

Some of the daily papers have been drawing attention 
to absenteeism at Westminster. Their criticisms have certainly 
been justified in the last three weeks. Many Government 
supporters seem only to be interested in /a haute politique 
and appear to confine their visits to full-dress debates. On 
Monday the House was nearly counted out during the 
discussion of Government business and only a last-minute 
sprint by Mr. A. P. Herbert enabled the necessary quorum 
to be obtained in time. The opposition parties are by no 
means blameless in this respect, particularly on Fridays, 
when Labour members depart regularly to their constituencies. 
It is a pity that the provincial Press has largely given up the 
practice of printing the division records of local M.P.s 
at the end of each session. 
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AN ALL-PARTY POLICY 


‘= impending election of a Member of Parliament 
for Oxford University is arousing more than 
ordinary interest. For that there are several reasons. 
It is a full seven months since Lord Hugh Cecil accepted 
a position which was understood to imply his resignation 
of his seat in Parliament, and during all that period two 
candidates, and for the greater part of it a third, have 
had their names before the electors. All three happen 
to be resident Professors. Ali of them are men of dis- 
tinction in different walks of life. And while two of the 
candidates, Sir Farquhar Buzzard and Professor Linde- 
mann, stand as Conservatives, one of them official, the 
other unofficial, the third, Sir Arthur Salter, presents 
himself as an Independent, and enjoys the unique 
distinction of numbering among his most active sup- 
porters the last Conservative candidate, the last Labour 
candidate and the last Liberal candidate for the University. 
What is of wider, and may indeed prove of unexpectedly 
wide, importance, Sir Arthur, by a wise departure 
from tradition, is issuing to the electors an address of 
much larger scope than is customary, constituting in 
effect the outline of what a constructive national policy, 
calculated to appeal to moderate men in the three 
principal political parties, might be. On that ground 
the address deserves the serious attention of the clectors 
not only of Oxford University but of every constituency 
in the kingdom. 

The need for such a policy is manifest. A National 
Government is in power, and after five years preserves 
its immense majority in the House of Commons. It is 
inevitable that the security of its position should induce 
a certain lethargy, and that Ministers should find 
initiative and enterprise in some degree deadened after 
years of departmental routine. With an Opposition 
neither strong enough numerically nor resourceful 
enough mentally to stimulate or even disturb the 
Treasury Bench, the danger of a policy of drift varied 
by opportunism is obvious, and he would be an impas- 
sioned champion of things as they are who claimed that 
it had been completely avoided. In such circumstances 
nothing could be more salutary than an attempt by a 
man of experience and insight, such as even Sir Arthur 
Salter’s opponents will admit him to be, to lay down 
the main lines of a policy which members of the Oxford 
Conservative-Labour-Liberal election committee, and 
serious politicians of all three parties outside Oxford, 
can unhesitatingly endorse. It is in no sense an anti- 
Government policy. On many questions Sir Arthur 
Salter would go further than the present Government 
and faster, but there is nothing in his address to suggest 
that his usual destination would be the Opposition 
lobby. That would no doubt depend largely on the 
attitude of the Government towards a policy which 
aims rather at unity expressed in action than unity 
along the lines of least resistance. 

What are the cardinal points of this policy? Most 
of them have been discussed at length in that valuable 
political’ manifesto ““ The Next Five Years,” of which 
Sir Arthur was one of the chief architects. They include 
in the field of social questions the raising of. the school 
age, with the elimination of exemptions that make it 
inoperative ; the extension of the public utility cor- 
poration principle (as exemplified by the B.B.C. or 


the London Passenger Transport Board) as OPPOsed 
nationalisation ; an active attack on the problem ‘ 
unemployment by the exertion of every inducement . 
industries to settle in the depressed areas and by measur 
designed and conceived to revive foreign trade. hk 
expansion of the home market must have its limits, i 
in regard to many products they are nearly reached: 
further prosperity must depend on the recovery of os 
lost export trade, and that can never be achieved ; 
foreign countries, prevented by our tariffs from seling 
to us, are debarred from obtaining the wherewitha| to 
buy from us. Unrestricted Free Trade is impossible 
While other States keep their barriers at the Presert 
height we cannot level ours to the ground. But as Jon: 
as ten years ago an Economic Conference at Gener, 
deploring the continued rise of tariffs, declared that “ the 
time has come to move in the opposite directiog” 
There has been no change of direction. Tariffs hay 
been raised rather than lowered. Self-sufficiency hy 
become, if not a religion, an all too potent superstition 
British exports may expand, and have expanded 
laboriously and laggingly, but only further internation 
action on the model of the Anglo-Franco-Americn 
currency agreement, and with the ideal of the form. 
tion of a low-tariff group of States always in view, cn 
release international trade from its fetters. The position 
of this country in relation both to the United State 
and the “ Oslo States ” has infinite possibilities—if th 
Government has vision and initiative. 

In the field of foreign relations generally this country 
cannot be called on to do more than it can, but wil 
not be excused for doing less. We cannot rebuild the 
League of Nations or dispel the spectre of war single- 
handed. But we have our part to play in the restoration 
of international co-operation, which is the only altern- 
tive to the two impossibles, isolation and provocative 
alliances; that involves in the first instance close 
collaboration with the nations which still manifest ther 
faith in the League of Nations and their loyalty to it 
Covenant. Such a policy is unfortunately at the moment 
inconsistent with disarmament. Armaments, as Sit 
Arthur Salter rightly says, “‘ are needed to give countries 
which are prepared to collaborate in preserving peace 
a collective preponderance in strength over those likely 
to assail it,” and as such our own must be maintained, and 
in present circumstances actually increased. But this 
Government, and any Government of goodwill in any 
country, must be ceaselessly vigilant for an opportunity 
of securing international agreement, first to the limite 
tion and then to the reduction of armaments ; there is 
no excuse for a fatalism which believes that to te 
eternally impossible. And meanwhile every removable 
obstruction to “‘ the good understanding between nations 
on which peace depends ” must be removed. The few 
half-closed doors in our Crown Colonies are a case 
point. If we hold colonies as trustees, trade with them 
must be as free to all nations as trade with mandated 
territories is by international treaty. Grievances regatt- 
ing access to raw materials must be examined with @ 
open mind. Economic assistance to States in 4 
difficult situation can and should be available if it 8 
clear that it will serve the purposes of peace and not 
of war. 
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such are the outlines of a practical policy which will 
be useless to anyone SO long as it remains an academic 
exercise ON 4 printed sheet, or merely secures the lip- 
grvice of the school of politicians which always believes 
it safer to do nothing than to do something. Sir Arthur 
salter is emphatic on the need for doing something ; he 
has his views, and states them, as to what that some- 


thing should be. Programmes, if they are good pro- 


grammes, are more important than perscnalities, but it 
would seem elementary common sense that Oxford 
electors of all parties to whom Sir Arthur Salter’s policy 
appeals should send its author to Westminster to press 
it on the Government. It is by such a refusal to vote 
mechanically on preconceived party lines that the 
Universities can alone justify the retention of their 
special franchise. 


THE GRESFORD ENQUIRY 


T is to be hoped that Parliament will be fully 
conscious of its responsibilities in the debate which 
has been arranged on the Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry into the disaster in which, on September 22nd, 
1934, 265 men were killed at the Gresford Colliery in 


| North Wales. The Report has at length been pub- 


lished, two and a half years after the Commission 
began its work. ‘The results of the enquiry are in many 
ways inconclusive. They are highly technical and 
dificult for the ordinary man to understand, and each 
of the three members of the Commission has come to 
separate conclusions and each has made a separate 
report. This was perhaps inevitable. The Commis- 
sioner, Sir Henry Walker, is H.M. Chief Inspector of 


| Mines; of the two assessors, Mr. Brass is a colliery 


director and Mr. Joseph Jones is President of the 
Their failure to 


been reached if the Commission had included two 
independent assessors, unconnected with bodies which, 
each in its own way, have a deep interest in the findings. 
But, in any case, the cause of the disaster cannot be 
finally ascertained so long as the Dennis section of the 
pit, where the explosion occurred, remains sealed. 


The conflicting reports of the Commission’s members 
are an added reason for publishing the evidence on 
which each of them is founded. Even then it will be 
almost impossible for the layman to decide whether 
Sit Henry Walker, Mr. Brass or Mr. Jones is in the 
right; but what seems immediately apparent to the 
layman, after a study of the Report, is that the con- 
ditions at Gresford Colliery would never under any 
efficient system of inspection have been what they were, 
and were certain, in the end, to lead to disaster. The 
men themselves were partly aware of this, yet, from 
fear, carelessness or the fatalism of the collier, they 
connived at breaches of the law. In this, certainly, as 
Sir Henry Walker points out, they were partly to blame ; 
but it is difficult not to attribute a greater responsibility 
to the management and ownership, which profited by 
such illegalities, and to a system of inspection under 
which they were possible. 


The Gresford Colliery, until the disaster, had a good 
record as mines go. The fatal-accident rate and the 
injury rate were lower than in the other North Wales 
mines and below the rate for Great Britain. Yet, at 
Gresford, the system of ventilation was faulty. The 
quantity of air in certain parts was never measured, as 
tequired by Acts and regulations. Regulations con- 
trolling hours of work and methods of shot-firing were 
repeatedly broken. The deputies’ reports were not 
kept. Regulations controlling stone-dusting were not 
The provisions of the 1908 Act were “ to 
all intents and purposes ignored.” The air measure- 


ment figures, required by the Coal Mines Act, 1911, 
were, on the instructions of the manager, not made 
after June, 1934; the figures entered in the assistant 
surveyor’s notebook in July and August were imaginary, 
and concocted on the instructions of the manager a 
day or two after the disaster. Certain inspectors were 
at fault in their dealings with the mines over a number 
of years. There was no consulting engineer except the 
secretary of the mine, and Sir Henry Walker has “ an 
uneasy feeling that Mr. Bonsall [the manager] may 
have been overridden.” 

Thus, in the Gresford pit legal regulations for the 
safety of miners were habitually ignored. The layman, 
though he may be unable to appreciate the significanc: 
of particular breaches of the law, cannot but believe 
that, regularly committed over a period of years, they 
must lead to disaster; he is tempted indeed to draw 
damning conclusions from the forgery of essential records. 
His greatest concern, however, is to discover how such 
habitual breaches of the law could go undetected and 
unpunished. Sir Henry, whose impartiality must have 
been under a severe strain, found no justification for 
imputing any general neglect or incompetency to the 
inspectorate. If that is so, it can only be because the 
inspectorate, at present, is too overworked to give 
adequate attention to each mine or because it possesses 
inadequate powers of enquiry. Certainly no system of 
inspection can be thought efficient which permits such 
conditions as those which prevailed at Gresford; and 
what is possible at Gresford is possible elsewhere. It 
is equally clear that the management should not be 
able, for whatever reason, to pursue a course which can 
only be described as criminal negligence. After reading 
the Report one is tempted to believe that the methods 
of management at Gresford made disaster inevitable. 


It must be observed, however, that one of the con- 
tributory causes was the connivance of the men, due 
perhaps, as Sir Henry observes, to fear of victimisation. 
It is remarkable that for three years the pit was not 
visited by any workmen’s inspectors. Sir Henry suggests 
that the omission arose because many of the men at 
Gresford were not members of the North Wales Miners’ 
Federation; one of the admirable features of his 
report is his insistence that every ininer should be 
a member of an effective trade union, which can protect 
not only his wages and his conditions of employment but 
his life. Certainly the Report suggests that, at present, 
Parliamentary enactments and Government inspection are 
inadequate to protect the miner, and he would be wise 
to take his own precautions against a terrible death. 

It is to be hoped that the debaty in Parliament will 
allow a thorough discussion of these points in the 
Report. There is no reason why they should be a 
matter of party controversy. The death, in tragic 
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circumstances, of 265 men is a national disaster; the 
conditions at Gresford were a national disgrace. It is 
for Parliament to prevent a repetition of them, by 
increasing the stringency of safety regulations, and by 
a reorganisation of the inspectorate which will ensure 
that they are enforced. The Government should be 


1937 


assisted in this task by the work of the Royal Commis; 
on Safety in Mines, which held its first public sa. 
a year ago. The publication of the Gresforg Re . 
ought to be an added incentive to the Commission ‘ 
reach conclusions which may be the basis for new ‘e 
evidently necessary legislation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HY, I wonder, (1) do the more extreme left-wing pacifists 
constitute themselves zpso facto scientific authorities on 
the value or valuelessness of the Government’s anti-air raid 
precautions, and (2) why do they take such obvious pleasure in 
proclaiming that the precautions will in fact confer no pro- 
tection at all? At the back of it all, I suppose, is the idea 
that if the Government persuades people that the effects 
of air-attack on the civil population can be in some degree 
mitigated the civil population will not be sufficiently under 
the compulsion of fear to resist war at any price. But the 
danger of the agitation is obvious. Whatever casualties 
an air-raid causes, panic will increase them appallingly, and 
anyone who sets himself to convince the people that the 
Government is fooling them when it says they can be in 
part protected and invites them to practise discipline in 
advance, is assuming a grave responsibility. No one can say 
what the degree of protection will be, for no one knows what 
gases will be used in another war, but there must always 
be a marginal area where the wearing of a gas-mask, or a 
room even partially air-proof, may make all the difference 
between life and death. The Cambridge Anti-War Scientists’ 
Group, who are the latest exponents of the doctrine of 
defencelessness against gas, may have some basis for their de- 
structive criticism, but they have the look of being at least as 
much anti-Government as anti-war. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment is hardly likely to have dispensed with scientific advice 
altogether. I wonder what the highest of Cambridge authori- 
ties on the subject, Sir Joseph Barcroft, has to say about his 
colleagues’ views. 
* * 7 * 

Mr. Elihu (Elthu, not Elihu, oddly enough, in America) 
Root’s death deprives the United States of very nearly her 
greatest citizen. There are, no doubt, other claimants 
to that title, and I have no wish to dogmatise. But 
I have rarely met any man who gave a more convincing im- 
pression of quiet wisdom than Mr. Root. He was Secre- 
tary of State as long ago as 1905-9, and his “‘ Gentleman’s 
Agreement” with Japan, which settled the immigration 
difficulty for years, was characteristic of his practical common 
sense. I once said to him that if President Wilson had taken 
him, as a leading Republican, to the Paris Peace Conference, 
the whole course of subsequent history might have been 
changed. “No it wouldn’t,” he replied, ‘‘ because I should 
have come away after a couple of months disillusioned and 
disgusted.” I doubt that very much; his influence would 
have been great enough to get a great deal changed that needed 
changing. A lawyer of distinction, M. Root took a leading 
part in framing the statutes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and he travelled to Geneva in 1929 
(being then 84) to help revise them. 


x * * * 


Mr. Victor Gollancz deserves all the congratulations he 
got last Sunday when his Left Book Club celebrated its 
existence and its author with an Albert Hall meeting. Every 
member of the club, for a monthly payment of 2s. 6d., gets 
a specially-bound edition of the selected Gollancz Book of 
the Month (which in its ordinary form may be published at 
anything up to 12s. 6d. or more) and a copy of the Left News ; 
also he can buy various other books at reduced prices. Now 
this is obviously a brilliant piece of business enterprise, for 
the Book Club now has a membership approaching 40,000, 
and a membership of 40,000 at 2s. 6d. a month méans an 


assured income to Messrs. Gollancz of £60,000 a _ 
coming direct into the office. Moreover the total is not likely 
to stop at 40,000. But there is more than mere business in it 
for Mr. Gollancz and his partners believe profoundly in th 
doctrines underlying the books they are publishing, The 
books themselves have the maximum of influence, for ig 
different parts of the country local Left Clubs are Springing 
up, at which the Book of the Month is discussed ; in som, 
cases, in South Wales in particular, the monthly half-croy, 
is made up of pennies from thirty individuals and the books 
lent round. All this is symptomatic and significant, Why 
can neither the Churches nor any other political party (ac 
that the Left Book Club is itself a party) do anything 
comparable ? 
* * * *x 

We are most of us interested in cars these days, x 
drivers or passengers or potential victims. Hence the amouy 
of space road-safety questions rightly occupy in the daily 
Press. Two items of news in that field have provoked 
comment in the past week. One is the proclaimed resolye 
of a section of cyclists to protest against the intention of 
the Minister of Transport to have cycle-tracks constructed 
alongside the new trunk roads. I hope, and have litte 
doubt, that Mr. Hore-Belisha will remain adamant. The 
argument that if cyclists are given special tracks the next 
thing will be that they will be kept off the roads altogether 
is as rational as the refusal of pedestrians to use footpaths 
lest they should be debarred from footpathless roads would 
be. The other point is the dictum of a High Court judge 
that a red stop-light cannot be regarded as a substitute for 
a hand-signal of intention to stop. But why not? Illumin- 
ated indicators showing intention of turning right or left 
are far more effective than any hand-signal, and I never 
heard them challenged. A stop-light is exactly on a pa 
with them, and it is much more conspicuous than a hand 
thrust out of the window. This is important, for it raises 
questions of contributory negligence. 

* * * * 

The attempts of various religious leaders to persuade the 
Film Censor to withdraw his approval of the film, The Green 
Pastures, 1 find incomprehensible. I have seen the play in 
New York and I have seen the film here, and in neither can 
I detect the smallest modicum of irreverence. Surely we 
are familar with the anthropomorphism of children, and of 
races still mentally immature. Once realise that what you 
are being shown is a negro’s, and a pious negro’s, conception 
of the Old Testament story, and the last semblance of @ 
ground for criticism disappears. Personally I think the film 
is distinctly inferior to the play, but I am sorry for anyont 
who misses it all the same. 

* * * * 

Coronation Day is to be a national bank-holiday. With ot 
without pay? With pay, of course, I shall be told; to 
give men a holiday and then tell them they will lose a day’ 
wages by it would be monstrous. 
me to be another side. Take a firm employing, say, a hundred 
hands, most of them skilled, and making ends meet year by 
year with a narrow margin. A day’s holiday with pay may 
cost it anything from £40 to £50 ; it is a good deal to sacrifice 
—though no doubt it argues lack of patriotism or public spit! 
or something similar to say so. 


TANTS. 


Quite ; but there seems to § 
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AIR WAR AND THE CIVILIAN—I 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OR every citizen of London and other great cities of 
this country the next European War, if there be one, 
in which Great Britain is engaged will have a significance 
beyond any precedent. For cities will be attacked from the 
air as well as armies, and attacked in all likelihood with gas, 
in spite of international conventions prohibiting that, 
gs well as high explosives. Great structural damage is 
inevitable, but the military effect of the attacks will depend on 
whether or not they destroy the morale of the population ; 
and that will depend in its turn on how far the population have 
faced the danger in advance, both mentally and materially. 
The provision of protection through gas-masks, decontami- 
nation, and fire-extinction equipment is the business of the 
Government and local authorities. The first duty of the 
individual is to avoid either exaggerating or under-estimating 
the possible danger, and to form as clear an idea as circum- 
stances permit of what to do in the event of an attack. 
Casualties can be enormously reduced if order is maintained 
and prescribed rules are carried out. 


That is the reasoning behind the demand for the increase 
of our defences, but our defences take two quite different 
forms. There is first the increase in the striking power of 
our own Air Force. At bottom this means that the defence 
is the reprisal. Secondly, there is the defence of our own 
country, which has its purely military side, but which is 
largely a matter of the passive protection of the civilian 
population. The second form of defence is and must remain 
essentially civilian. It is the essential defence and it has the 
incomparable advantage that it threatens no foreign power, it 
is non-aggressive defence. 


The dangers to which the civilian population of a city will 
be subject will be firstly danger from high-explosive bombs, 
secondly danger from fires caused by incendiary bombs, and 
the third danger from poison gas. Those dangers must be kept 
in right proportion. If you take a square of 400 square miles, 


| with Charing Cross as its centre, which contains a large part 


of Greater London, it will obviously need an attack by a 
colossal number of aeroplanes to inflict heavy casualties on the 
mass of the population with high-explosives. Some, and 
only some, of the aeroplanes attacking particular objectives 
may get through the defence ring, and some, and only some, 
of those which do may hit their objective. But not all will get 


| through and noi all will aim with accuracy in the stress of the 


air-battle. The attack on such objectives as important rail- 
ways, power-stations and the like will te all that the heavy 
bombers carrying high-explosives will be able to tackle. 
Neither heavy bombing aeroplanes nor heavy high-explosive 
bombs will be available to use on the civilian population in 
general, 


The civilian population, if the object of the attack is to 
produce panic, will be attacked by the incendiary bomb and 
by the gas temb, tecause only in that way can great areas te 
ven approximately covered. The incendiary thermite 
bomb is a very unpleasant weapon. Its mode of operation is 
to liberate very great heat by the chemical interaction of iron 
and aluminium, and the temperature is so high that liquid 
ron 1s one of the products. The incendiary bombs may be 
of about 23 lbs. in weight, or they maybe more. But if the 
object of their use is to sow arson widespread then the light 
type of incendiary bomb will be used. How this can be dealt 
with will be discussed below. 

More effective against the general civilian population wil 
be the gas attack, which may take either of two forms. There 
will be the gas bomb, a thin-walled metal case carrying its 
load of poison and equipped with a bursting charge. The 
gases which may be used vary in their effects, but one of them 
will certainly be liquid mustard gas. There will also be the 





spray of mustard liquid liberated from a tank in an aeroplane 
under pressure and falling on everything beneath it over a 
wide area. One aeroplane equipped with such a mustard 
liquid tank and flying high could contaminate an area below 
% with its deadly rain of over a mile long and of considerable 
width. 

It is pretty certain that the attack on the civilian population 
will be by the incendiary bomb and by gas, but both dangers 
can be met. The incendiary light-weight bomb does not 
penetrate buildings it hits to any great depth. Such bombs 
will be arrested as a rule on the first solid floor below the roof, 
and that can be made certain by adequate strengthening and 
preparation of the floors. The fire-fighting services of all 
local authorites are being trained to deal with this danger, 
will be equipped with special apparatus for the purpose and 
will be largely augmented as regards their personnel. If you 
sup with the devil you need a long spoon. And a species of 
long spoon is needed for fighting the thermite bomb. Against 
thermite large buildings and factories and large blocks of 
flats will need reinforcement. Against gas every occupied 
building and every home in the land will need its refuge. 


Take the weapons of air attack in the order of their urgency. 
Against the large high-explosive bomb complete protection 
can only be given by concrete reinforcement equivalent in 
strength to 35 feet of earth. Even the smaller high-explosive 
bombs will need considerable concrete reinforcement to resist 
them. But concrete fortification of whole cities, towns and 
villages up and down the length and breadth of the land is a 
physical impossibility. As a general measure, protection 
against direct hits by high-explosive bombs cannot be given. 
But for reasons given above high-explosive bomb attacks are 
likely to be concentrated on limited areas of special impor- 
tance, and indiscriminate high-explosive bombing is not to be 
looked for. Even in the case of high-explosive bombs pro- 
tection against bomb-splinters and against the explosive 
blast of bombs can be given and will form part of the general 
civilian defence. Anything beyond that will have to be dealt 
with by purely military measures. 


General protection against the incendiary bomb can be 
given by strengthening the top flooring and roofs of buildings 
by props, by layers of sand and earth designed to catch the 
bomb and by the active defence of enlarged and specially 
trained fire brigades. 

Protection against gas can be given by the selection of a 
room in every house for a gas-proof refuge sufficiently large 
to contain all the members of the household and selected for 
its position as the one most suitable in each individual case. 
Choice of a room is dictated by overhead protection, ease 
of access, ease of gas-proofing, position of windows relative 
to direction of wind and other considerations which are all 
carefully laid down in available Government publications. 
And such protection need cost very little. To make a room 
gas-tight means to make it air-tight, and anyone who has 
ever had a room sealed up for routine disinfection by formalin 
after infectious illness will realise that it need not be a costly 
matter. To proof a room and to equip it for use by a whole 
household for a period of ten or more hours is a more compli- 
cated matter than sealing it for disinfection. But the equip- 
ment of chairs, beds, crockery, food and drink, amusements 
such as radio and gramophone, and so on will already exist 
in the house. What is needed is considered preparation and 
assembly of materials, not large expenditure. 

The only cases where such gas-proofing will be impracticable 
are where populations live in very overcrowded conditions, 
as in parts of London and nearly all great cities. Some of 
these areas will need to be evacuated en bloc, the populations 
being billeted in the nearest country area around the towns, 
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before the international situation becomes dangerously 
threatening. 

Difficulties, great administrative problems and great expense 
of public funds are unavoidable, but if the difficulties are 
faced the civilian population can be made safe against gas and 
to a large extent safe against high explosive except in the case 
of a direct hit. Such a passive non-aggressive defence is 
essential in itself. It has the further advantage that by 





T is only honest to say that the author of this article is in 
his sixty-first year. The old are so inevitably prejudiced 
against the age in which they live that, if one is over sixty, 
one’s opinions on the “ modern ” world into which one has 
had to survive are at a discount. Yet few will contradict 
me if I say that one need not ke sixty to shudder at the 
condition of Europe to-day. 


Goethe, at the age of sixty, once said: ‘‘ The young no 
longer listen. But, of course, even listening needs to be culti- 
vated.” Cultivated! A whole generation greets the word 
with contemptuous laughter, directed, of course, at this 
favourite phrase of middle-class liberalism. As if to be 
cultivated meant only to be middle-class and liberal. As if 
it did not mean opposition to crudeness and to human misery, 
to laziness also, that sickly idleness which remains sickly idle- 
ness, however pompous its forms. As if, in a word, to be 
cultivated were not—as a way of life, as the will to freedom 
and truth, as life lived conscientiously, as endless striving— 
were not moral discipline itself. 


I love a poem of Goethe’s old age, which begins : 

Wo ist einer der sich qualet 

Mit der Last die wir getragen ? 
Yes, where is one who troubles about the burdens we bore? 
The children of the new world assert that they are worse 
off than we ever were, because for them life means adventure, 
poverty, complete insecurity, while we grew up in the economic 
safety of a bourgeois age. But they exaggerate the significance 
of external environment. We, sons of an earlier age, have 
seen it change from smug comfort into shabby heroism. What 
is decisive is that the young no longer know anything of 
“culture” in its highest and deepest sense, of personal 
exertion, of individual responsibility and effort: instead 
they make themselves at home in the group. 


The group is comfortable compared with individuality, 
so comfortable as to be slovenly; what the collectivist age 
wishes, allows and approves is the Perpetual Holiday from the 
Self. What it wants and loves is ecstasy. What this word 
means is essential to the intensification and religious exaltation 
of life; yet here it shows how the collectivist mode of life 
today is only an example of the popular vulgarisation of 
great and revered European ideas by the commercialism of 
the masses. ‘‘ To be one with every thing that lives,” cried 
Holderlin in his Hyperion. ‘‘ With this phrase virtue discards 
its harness of wrath, and the spirit of man the sceptre, and from 
the unity of being death disappears, and immanent life, eternal 
youth, beautify and bless the world.” We find the dionysiac 
experience, expressed in these words, degraded in the group- 
ecstasy, in the self-indulgent, escapist pleasure of the young, 
marching in step to the singing of tunes which are an alloy 
of corrupted folksong with journalism. 


The young today love the group, stripped of all personal 
efiort, for its own sake, and care little where it leads them. 
Asked to define their happiness in it more exactly, they do not 
show much regard for concrete values and achievements. 
The ecstasy of escape from the “I” and its burdens is an 
end in itself; and ideas related to it, such as “ the State,” 
“ Socialism,” “‘ the grandeur of the Fatherland,” are more or 


A WARNING TO EUROPE—I 


By THOMAS MANN 
[A second article by Herr Mann will be published next week.} 


making the success of the surprise attack of hostile »; 
doubtful it makes such attacks very much less likely, fo, 
enemy who realises that effective protective measures z 
been taken will think longer before he risks his bombers 
invites counter-attack. But it is abundantly clear Pi 
elaborate organisation needed must be set up in ag 

It is on that task that the Air Raid Precautions Departmen; r 


the Home Office is at present concentrating. 


less subsidiary, secondary and indeed accidental. The req 
objective is the ecstasy of freedom from the self, from though, 
and especially from morality and reason; and, of cour 
from Fear also, the fear of life which forces them to hudde 


together, warm, loudly singing; this aspect of the matter hy ’ 


first claim to our sympathy and our pitying comprehensigy 


The joy of escape from the “I,” of detachment from 
personal responsibility, is a war phenomenon. When | § 
speak of the modern man of today I shall be understood » & 
mean the post-War European, the type of those who wey — 
through the War or who were born into the world it kf 
behind. We are inclined to attribute the condition of t f 
world today, economic, intellectual and moral, to the Wa~ 
and thereby we go perhaps too far. The terrible desolation 


internal and external, which it wrought is indubitabe. F 


yet the War did not make our world, but merely clarified, 
strengthened and brought to a head tendencies which already 


existed before it. The incredible decline of culture, tk 


moral relapse, in comparison with the nineteenth centun, 
which we observe, are not the results of the War, though i 
certainly advanced them, but were already in full swin 
before it. They have a long history: determined, abor 
all, by the rise and coming to power of the masses, brilliantly 
described by José Ortega y Gasset in his book The Revolt of 

the Masses. 


The enormous productivity of the nineteenth centun, | 
its economic and social progress, allowed the population of F 
Europe to treble itself ; it is tragic to realise that the monstrous F 
philanthropy of that century is to blame for the confusion of F 
our time, that the crisis which threatens to hurl us back in F 
barbarism has its roots in that short-sighted magnanimiy. | 
Ortega excellently describes the invasion by the new masses F 
of a civilisation which they exploit as if it were a state of F 
nature, ignorant of its highly elaborate foundations and ther: F 
fore without the slightest respect for them. An example of ther 


attitude to the foundations to which they owe their lives- 


they trample on liberal democracy, or, more precisely, | 
exploit it to destroy it. It is easily possible that, for all their f 
childish and primitive love for the Machine, they my § 


destroy it; they have no idea that the Machine is merely a 


useful product of free and autonomous research, conducted F 
only for the sake of knowledge ; they despise Idealism ani F 


all its works, and therefore Freedom and Truth. 


The primitive is here very relevant. Set a modern audience F 
(unless this word, which suggests too much the idea of 
an élite, is out of place with reference to the modern mass) 5 
before such a play as Ibsen’s Wild Duck. You will find thi 
in 35 years the play has become unintelligible. They regal | 
it as a farce and laugh in the wrong places. In the nineteenth 7 
century there was a society capable of appreciating th § 
European irony and ambiguity, the idealist bitterness até 
ethical subtlety of such a work. That has been lost ; and th F 


very possibility of such a loss—the steep decline of standards, 


the relapse not merely into a primitive insensibility ©} 
subtlety, but into a wild hatred of it—which the nineteenth F 
century thought impossible, because of its belief in Oot F 
tinuity, is the more terrifying because it reveals other post 5 
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s, because it shows that achievements can be mislaid and 
> 


bilitie ‘le ssc ; a 
hat Civilisation itself is not safe against 


fall into oblivion and t 


such a fate. 
J repeat that the decline of culture in Europe was not 


caused, but merely accelerated and Strengthened, by the 
War. The War did not start that giant wave of eccentric 
barbarism, the vulgar crudity: of primitive mass-democracy, 
that is sweeping the world—but merely added to it and 
increased its brutal impetus. The modern man is the victim 
of wild, confusing, and yet nervously stimulating impressions 
that storm upon him. The adventurous development of 
the Machine with its triumphs and disasters, the uproar and 
sensationalism of sporting records, the over-valuation 
and lunatic over-payment of the film stars who attract the 
masses, the boxing matches with thousand-pound prizes, 
watched by giant crowds—these and the like make the image 
of our time, together with the collapse and extinction of those 
conceptions, such as Culture, Spirit, Art, Philosophy, which 
civilise and discipline. 


These are ideas from a bourgeois age, idealist rubbish from 
the nineteenth century. And, in fact, the nineteenth century 
was, above all, an idealistic age ; we realise today, with a sense 
of pathos, how idealistic it was. It believed not only in the 
blessings of liberal democracy, but also in Socialism—in a 
Socialism which wished to elevate the masses, to educate 
them, to give them science, cultivation, art, the benefits 
of culture. Today men are convinced that it is more impor- 
tant and easier to rule the masses by developing more and 
more the vulgar art of exploiting their psychology : that is, 
we introduce Propaganda instead of Education, with the 
assent of the masses, it seems. They feel themselves more 
at home, more up-to-date, and more familiar with the smart 
technique of propaganda than with any of the ideas of educa- 
tion. The masses can be organised, and they show them- 
selves grateful for any form of organisation, whatever its 
principles, even if it is the principle of violence. Violence 
is an extraordinarily simplifying principle ; no wonder that the 
masses understand it. 


CHURCHGOING AND RELIGION 


By J. T. CHRISTIE (Headmaster of Repton) 


N the hearts of many who “ profess and call themselves 
Christians” the Archbishop’s Recall to Religion at 
the end of the Old Year must have struck a deep and definite 
note: but many too must have felt as a friend of mine did 
—that it left him with nothing positive to do. He would 
claim to be as much out of sympathy with the grosser 
materialism of today as the Archbishop himself, and would 
agree that the world must return to a spiritual ideal if it 
is to avoid catastrophe, moral and physical. The Arch- 
bishop had put the case with his usual eloquence, but 
how was a young man like him supposed to follow it up ? 
Had the regeneration of England anything to do with the 
Church? He had been to the morning service after long 
absence, on the first Sunday of the New Year, partiy to 
please the family, partly to see if there really was some 
mysterious help or consolation which he had hitherto missed. 
It was duller than ever. ‘I knew it would be,” he added 
naively. “If that’s religion, I don’t want to be recalled 
to it. I know the clergy are, most of them, hardworking 
and sincere, but aren’t they hopelessly out of touch with 
what is needed by men today, not only hearty pagan-minded 
men, but by men who are sensitive to the things of the 
mind and the spirit, and who dislike the Church not because 
it’s too spiritual for the plain man, but because it is not 
spiritual enough ? ” 

My friend was young and assertive. But his attitude is 
common enough to prevent an appeal for Return to Religion 
from going as deep as it might. His view of the Church 
is egotistical: he is blind to the whole corporate and sacra- 
mental side of worship; but, however crudely stated, his 
view is widely held; and it is incumbent on those of us 
who hold that Christianity is the final truth to attempt an 
answer along his own lines. 


We should be ready to admit that the Church might be 
more vital than it is, though popularity in itself was never 
a sign of value: that it has many black pages in its record, 
and that a sham Christian is less attractive than a decent 
Pagan, certainly to man and possibly to God. But we 
would go on to maintain that if Christianity is at all what 
it claims to be, it is far too great a thing to yield its secret 
to a few half-hearted attempts at Public Worship by one 
Who may not have thought about God for months. Religion 
means first and foremost thuught about, and communion 
with, God ; it is that side, rather than the more corporate 
and liturgical side, from which this generation will begin 
to make its return to Religion, because it was on that side 
that the conception of Religion they had inherited from 
their fathers was so fatally limited. 


This idea of God was associated chiefly with the decorum, 
respectability and social distinctions peculiar to one day 
in the week. No wonder that our progress in this greatest 
of all discoveries was meagre when the time we set apart 
for it was so small, and so reluctantly given. What progress 
should we expect to make, for instance, in appreciation of 
music, on such terms ? We all know the man whose musical 
tastes are still primitive and who “ has no use for this classical 
stuff,” and occasional concerts only confirm his belief 
that those who prefer good music are the highbrows, a 
race apart. But we do not take him for a guide. We go 
to the expert who claims to show us a new world in music, 
if we will take time and trouble; for most men are born 
with some instinct for music. All are born with an instinct 
for Religion. If either is to grow to. its full possibilities, 
a man must be ready to think and study, and go to school 
to those who know; when he has understood the claims 
of his subject he may welcome them or may reject them, 
but until he has understood them he has no full right to do 
either. 


In the realm of Religion, if there is one thing on which 
the best Christians are agreed, it is that God is not a subject 
suitable only to set tim2s or Sundays. ‘‘ God” has meant to 
them, in a greater or less degree, what it meant to the Founder 
ef Christianity—a Being so real and all-pervading that 
every day and every mood can only reach its true worth if 
it is shared with Him and judged by His standard. Our 
intelligent and puzzled agnostic must begin at the right end : 
and the right end for him is not Mattins in the Parish 
Church, but the realisation of the relevance of God to his 
ordinary life. This is no easy conception: its attainrre it 
needs practice and it needs study. But there are hosts of 
books to show us the way, books differing widely in date, 
and depth, and angle of approach, but all reaching one 
centre—from the devotional learning of Jeremy Taylor and 
Bishop Gore to slighter or more imaginative books like 
The Jesus of History or The Fool hath said. 


Books indeed will not save a man the task of “thinking it 
eut,” and they are no substitute for prayer and worship, but 
they will remind him that the Christian Religion is not a 
matter only of Church services, but a thing which has stirred 
the minds and imaginations of men through the centuries, 
and will do the same for him, whatever conclusions he may 
eventually form for himself about it. Some have spent 
years in the study of Christian doctrines and have come to 
conclusions firmly opposed to orthodox Christianity. Better 
far such a state of mind than the common attitude of unthinking 
acceptance or unthinking rejection. 
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But there will always be some to whom this way of Recall 
to Religion is impossible from the outset, because, as they 
like to phrase it, God (the conception which these books all 
assume) is to them a meaningless term, and no way of 
approach will ever make it mean anything. But it is odd 
how few ways of approach in practice such men have honestly 
tried, when you come to question them. One would have 
thought it obvious that to make up one’s mind, with that 
independence of which they are proud, on the subject of 
Christianity, the first thing to do was to read the primary 
sources, the four Gospels, carefully and sympathetically. 
This they have rarely done, feeling so happy to reject the 
Divinity of Christ that they ignore his historical humanity, 
which, apart from any theological speculation at all, is one 
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of the central facts of history of the world. And 5 they 
never even reach the point of asking the great question. 
is it probable that the greatest and best and most effectiye 
life of which we have any record, rooted in a belief jn God 
was based on an illusion ? It is a question which has berg 
answered both ways. But we have no right to answer jt at 
all without studying it. And to attempt some answer seems 
to me the duty of every intelligent man, because if Christianin 
is not the deepest of all truths, it is the biggest anq mast 
successful of impostures. But, whichever conclusion }, 
comes to, he will rise from a study of the New Testament 
evidence a better and wiser man, and with a truer unde. 
standing of the meaning of Religion and the liturgy of 
Church. 


FLOOD AND SOIL 


By G. V. JACKS 


HE catastrophic floods in the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys were an act not of God, but of man. They 
were the direct result of soil erosion, caused by ruthless 
exploitation of soil fertility and now threatening the whole 
existence of the United States. Millions of tons of fertile 
soil are annually deposited in these rivers, raising their 
beds so that at the present time for long stretches they actually 
flow above the adjoining land and are only held in place 
by dams and levees which must continually be raised higher 
and higher as the river beds rise. And the higher the levees, 
the greater is the calamity when the Mississippi and Ohio 
break bounds. Furthermore, by removing the porous 
top-soil, erosion has enormously increased the run-off into 
rivers of rain-water which should normally percolate through 
the soil into underground reservoirs. The volume of water 
carried by the great American rivers is increasing every year. 
The calamity of flood is ceasing to be a hazard ; it is becoming 
a certainty. 


Flood damage is the most spectacular consequence of soil 
erosion, but it is only one, and by no means the largest, 
of the many items in America’s annual erosion bill. The 
United States National Resources Board calculates that 
400 million dollars worth of fertile soil—representing irre- 
placeable capital wealth—is lost every year. One hundred 
million acres of some of the world’s most productive land 
have already been turned into unreclaimable desert in the 
United States, and if erosion continues unchecked the 
country will be incapable of supporting its present population 
before the end of the century. The soil cannot be recovered ; 
even that part which is deposited on the land by floods is 
not the original soil, but merely an infertile mud which 
covers the plains and renders them useless when the floods 
subside. Another large part finds its way into reservoirs, 
silting them up in a few years and causing destruction to 
public water and irrigation supplies and hydro-electric 
power plants. All the soluble plant-food elements in the 
soil are irretrievably washed into the sea. A soil takes 
thousands of years to form, but it can be washed away in a 
day. In the worst afflicted areas whole counties which were 
once prosperous farmland now consist of cavernous gullies 
which have swallowed up not only the land but the very 
houses built upon it. 


Widespread erosion is taking place not only throughout 
most of the United States, but also in South and East Africa, 
in India, in Australia and almost everywhere where man has 
attempted to subdue Nature in the last 100 years. In short, 
soil erosion is Nature’s revolt against civilisation, and it is 
now unmistakably apparent that either Nature will win 
outright by making the lands uninhabitable or else our 
whole treatment of her will have to be drastically modified. 
It has been stated that no greater natural disaster has threat- 
ened mankind since the Flood—which, incidentally, may 


well have been caused by the soil erosion that undoubted) 
destroyed ancient civilisations in Asia and America, 


The main cause of soil erosion is destruction of th 
natural vegetation that everywhere affords the soil adequar 
protection against the continuous eroding action of wate 
and wind. A study of the distribution of plants over the 
earth’s surface has shown that each region has a natur 
vegetation just sufficient to prevent erosion under the pr. 
vailing conditions of soil and climate. Substitution of any 
other vegetation for the natural type results either in soil 
erosion—as when forest or grassland is cultivated—or soi) 
deterioration—as when forest replaces grass, particularly 
on the prairies and steppes, which have the finest arable 
soils in the world. Worst of all is when the wild vegetation 
is completely destroyed or replaced by cultivated and care- 
fully weeded crops which necessitate most of the soil surface 
being left bare. Man must cultivate the soil in order ty 
live, but in his blind attempts to transplant a mature 
civilisation into unprepared ground he has forgotten the 
immutable law that the land must be recompensed for 
everything taken from it. 


The onset of soil erosion is insidious and often not noticed 
until the land is already so ruined that reclamation is impos- 
sible. When, for instance, prairie grassland is ploughed up, 
sheet erosion sets in on even the gentlest slope, removing 
perhaps an inch of soil in a season, but giving no indication 
that anything untoward has happened until after some years 
the plough turns up only the barren subsoil. The more 
noticeable gully erosion which alters water-courses and may 
even divert great rivers, does not usually occur until sheet 
erosion is well advanced. Sheet and gully erosion are both 
caused by the action of rain on unprotected soil; even a 
light rain will cause some erosion, particularly if it falls on 
dry, powdery soil, but heavy rains do far more damage in 
proportion to the amount of water that falls. In the tropics 
it is not uncommon for one torrential rain to remove all the 
soil from a newly-cleared slope before it has produced a 
single crop. 

Another main cause of erosion is overstocking of pasturt- 
land, resulting in rapid destruction of the vegetation cover. 
Overstocking is a severe, indeed a desperate, problem in 
Africa particularly, where it is a direct consequence of the 
white man’s invasion. Before his advent, inter-tribal wats, 
disease and the native practice of shifting cultivation prt- 
served an equilibrium between the cattle population and th 
land’s carrying capacity. Now, the efficiency of medicd, 
veterinary and missionary services, wholesale land alienation, 
and more intensive agriculture on the European system 
have entirely dislocated the delicate equilibrium, and erosion 
is proceeding at an appalling rate. 

Wind also plays havoc with unprotected soil, particularly 
in extensive level regions whose flatness renders them Ie 
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o water erosion. Wind erosion is greatly increased 
by the pulverisation of the soil produced by continuous 
cultivation, and is a growing menace in North America, 
South Africa and Australia, Where droughts are frequent. 
The great dust storms in America in May, 1934, when 
thousands of farms were ruined and the Atlantic cities were 
darkened by clouds of soil blown a thousand miles from 
the prairies, may have marked a turning-point in American 
history. For it was then that the politician in Washington 
and the industrialist in New York, choked by the falling 
cloud of wasted wealth, first really woke to the danger that 
perilling the country’s immediate prosperity and future 


liable t 


was im 
existence. 

The battle with erosion must at no very distant date 
cause a complete revolution in thought and behaviour among 
the peoples of the afflicted countries, whose economy is at 
present based on the wholesale export of irreplaceable soil- 
fertility in exchange for the amenities of civilisation. The 
desolation produced by erosion has to be seen to be believed. 
That young nations, in the full vigour of youth, will ulti- 
mately overcome the imminent danger confronting them 
cannot be doubted, and their victory will leave a deeper 
impress than ail the wars in history on the evolution of 
human society, for we are witnessing the opening rounds of 


a gigantic conflict with Nature comparable with, but far 
greater than, those which ended in the conquest of drought 
and the emergence of Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Peruvian 
civilisations, and in the conquest of the forest and the ocean, 
on which our Atlantic civilisation was founded. Compre- 
hensive scientific planning with land salvation as its first 
objective is now the only choice before the countries most 
affected. Erosion control, or “ conservation”—to use a 
more general term—will dominate their entire future 
development, and the results will be vesy different from 
anything the world has yet seen or imagined. Men have 
dreamed of a posterity dominated by helicopters, hygienic 
clothing and beautiful cities of skyscrapers, but present 
indications are rather that the next, and perhaps the first 
really scientific, civilisation will be based on more prosaic 
things such as contour terraces, afforestation, dams and, 
above all, the maintenance and improvement of grass. 
Throughout the world tardy steps are at last being taken 
to mect the erosion menace. As the danger increases, the 
conservation movement will everywhere gather force and 
will ultimately re-mould the destiny of man. If today we 
are watching the twilight of a worn-out civilisation, sated 
with power it cannot use, we can already trace the dawn of 
a new one, to which the old has given birth. 


THE VETERAN SCHOOLMASTER 


By Dr. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY (Headmaster of Lancaster Grammar School) 


N the eyes of schoolmasters the Burnham Scale had the 
supreme merit of assuring to every teacher in actual 
employment a progressive salary dependent in practice 
only on his length of service. ‘True, the original scheme 
contained a disciplinary proviso that increments might 
be withheld as a penalty for misconduct or incompetence ; 
but instances where this proviso has been put into force 
are so rare as to be left out of the reckoning. The chief 
defect of the scheme, which the passage of time has accen- 
tuated, is that in secondary schools it has produced a state 
of things bordering on stagnation amongst the senior members 
of the staffs. These may be good, bad or indifferent, but 
no matter into which of these categories any individual 
teacher may come, his chances of getting a new appointment 
after reaching the age of 45 are slender in the extreme. No 
headmaster of a secondary school is nowadays appointed 
over this age unless under very exceptional circumstances. 
Again, as regards assistant-masterships at these schools, 
when a vacancy is advertised, as it usually is, and the number 
of applicants runs probably into three figures, what governing 
body or headmaster is going to select a veteran who, even 
if he were as capable as his younger competitors, would 
have to te paid double their salary and could hardly be 
expected to be as active and useful, taking future prospects 
into consideration ? 


Most headmasters of experience would probably agree 
that, though it is very desirable for the sake of continuity to 
have a modest number of veterans on their staff who have 
spent their working lives in the service of the school, an 
undue proportion of these is a real drawback. Assuming 
that teachers over 50 years of age may have the same zeal 
for their work and the same mental alertness as their younger 
colleagues—which is a tig assumption—it would still be 
true that these elderly men have mostly lost touch with 
youth, are averse from necessary changes, can take very little 
active part in boys’ games, are more liable to be absent 
from school through sickness, and generally have con- 
tracted social or domestic interests which make a larger 
call on their leisure time than is ordinarily the case with 
young masters. Further they must of necessity in the 
Majority of cases be less conversant with the latest ideas in the 
teaching of their own subject than those whose connexion 
With a university is far more recent. It is almost indisputable 


therefore, today, that there are many teachers getting on in 
years who could advantageously be replaced by younger 
ones if efficiency were the only consideration. In practice, 
the inhumanity of depriving a family man of his post when 
it is obvious that he could never get another outweighs 
everything else when the question arises of making any such 
change. 

While things remain thus, and while it is parents and 
pupils who suffer rather than the teachers, it is not to be 
expected that much will be said in public at educational con- 
ferences of what is a rapidly growing evil. Instead of the 
ratio of men over 45 to men under that age being 1 : 2, which 
would not be unreasonable, there are many schools where 
this ratio has become one of equality or even worse. The 
Board of Educaéion, with all its penchant for statistics, 
has never in its annual forms, so meticulous atout the age 
of pupils, made a single query as to the ages of those who 
teach them. If this were done, some very interesting facts 
would be elicited which might result in much-needed retorms. 
For example, some of ithe abler men who had passed the 
promotion zone for headmasterships might be given a chance 
of changing their school should they so desire it. 

It would be unjust to the Board of Education and to the 
various cducational authorities throughout the country to 
say that the present impasse has not had their serious attention. 
It is much easier, however, to recognise this flaw in our 
present educational system than to remedy it. Were the 
Board suddenly to decree that no school was to have more 
than a third of its staff composed of men over 45, this 
would undoubtedly provoke an outcry from the powerful 
teachers’ organisations, which, alive as they may be to the 
interests of the child, are still more so to those of its preceptors. 
No administration could survive the protests that would 
be made unless the decree were accompanied by very liberal 
concessions in the pensions scheme, which would add a 
considerable burden to the national finances. But, assuming 
that voluntary retirement on a pension were allowed at the age 
of 50 and that redundant veterans were compulsorily retired 
at 55 on what would, with them normally be the maximum 
pension, this would, in the case of those staffs where the 
veterans exceeded the limit, lead to the weeding out of a good 
deal of inefficiency without imposing undue hardship on 
those who had to go. By this means also a stimulus would 
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be provided for a not inconsiderable number of senior men, 
who, having long lost the enthusiasm of their earlier years in 
the profession, are simply putting in time until they arrive 
at a pensionable age, and naturally putting it in very often 
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with the minimum of exertion. The effect of the ref 
would also be to open the door much wider to teacher 4 


the beginning of their careers who, at present, where ther 
is unemployment, are the chief sufferers. : 


THE VOLUNTEERS 


By CARL A. MARZANI 


HE rendezvous was at Perpignan. Perpignan of Langue- 
doc: the name has a Cyranoesque fragrance of musty 
chivalry and quixotic pride, an aroma of worn velvet, silent 
courtyards and empty stables, a certain mellifluous affinity 
to Gauthier’s Capitaine Fracasse. ; 


But we entered to no tune of spavined hoofteats ; the 
rhythmic wheels below us shifted their tempo, the steady 
chatter subsided into a more complacent cadence, the com- 
placency became reluctance, the reluctance lassitude, the 
lassitude exhaustion. The train had stopped. I came out 
of my compartment into the narrow corridor and looked out 
of the window. The station platform was full of men with 
hardly any luggage: a small, cheap valise here and there, a 
few knapsacks, parcels wrapped in newspaper. The presence 
of such a crowd at this small station in a far-flung corner of 
France was illogical and puzzling. I felt the vague need of 
an explanation. 

“* More volunteers,”’ said a man beside me. 


I hadn’t noticed him before. He was rather young, short, 
with a friendly face under his dark blu2 déret. He wore 
a cheap overcoat of thick goods. 

“‘ Are you a volunteer, too ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” From the tone of my voice and the poverty 
of my French, he felt compelled to add, “ Volunteers to 
Spain.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” I said absently, as I saw more men 
in the corridor and realised that they, too, were volunteers. 
It is hard to define what they had in common: a certain 
alertness of eye, strength of features, poverty of clothing. 
They were all workers, workers and students that had 
assembled here or come in the Paris train from all parts of 
France. By twos and threes and fives they had come, 
fishermen of Calais, sailors of Marseilles, machinists from 
Toulouse, textile-workers from Lille, students from the 
Sorbonne, and here they were, in the little town of Perpignan 
in the region of Languedoc. 


The few passengers descended and the volunteers filled 
the compartments, overflowing into the corridors and vesti- 
bules. Their organisers had not been idle. Little station 
wagons appeared with huge baskets of bread, golden fresh 
loaves that were tossed up to avid hands. Round red cheeses 
and tins of sardines were distributed; pocket knives were 
brought out, blades glinted, everyone set to with a will. 


Came the squeak of the starting signal, the train pulled out 
and gathered speed, click-clicking its way to Spain. Soon it 
veered towards the coast and the Mediterranean came into 
view, a brilliant blue shading off into a cool green at the 
horizon. Then the foothills of the Pyrenees and glimpses 
of the sea below, wearily lapping the base of a rocky coast. 
Cerbére was the last town on the French side of the frontier. 
A French customs inspector perfunctorily walked through the 
train. A money-changer followed him, offering a hundred 
pesetas for a hundred francs. Hawk-nosed, indifferent to 
jibes and jokes, a strap over his shoulders supporting a 
leather pouch stuffed with banknotes, he seemed a mediaeval 
figure in quasi-modern dress as he made his way through 
the crowd, tenaciously patient. 

A whistle, a toot, a jar, and, before we knew it, we had 
crossed the frontier and leisurely rolled into Port-Bou on 
Spanish soil. There were not many people about, a few men 
in the green uniform of the old frontier guard and a few 


militiamen. They had no uniform properly speaking ; their 
clothes were heterogeneous, but they all had the same 
leather jacket and the same leather cap. Their pistols at the 
hips were obviously of many different makes. A few Russiay 
boots of synthetic rubber could be seen. Over the statioy 
waved the handsome red-and-black flag of the anarchists, 
with the letters CNT-FAI, which are the initials of the, 
trade unions. On the other side of the platform a train wa 
in readiness for us. We detrained and I saw that we wer 
a good-sized contingent, probably about six hundred mep, 
We stood in groups for a few minutes before going to tie 
other train, and I had a sudden sense of unreality. Th 
sky above seemed such a gentle blue, while my surroundings 
struck me as incongruous. On one side we had a small, lovely 
church, with a delicate, dainty spire that proudly exhibited 
its exquisite tracery of white stone, while on the other sid 
the grim granite mass of the foothills squatted mastiff-like 
across the railroad tracks, swallowing them up in the black 
gullet of its tunnel. A queer peristaltic motion I thought, 
and I had a feeling of being naked and exposed like John 
the Baptist’s head on Salome’s platter. I shook myself 
and was drawn in the movement towards the train. 

In those few minutes the station had become alive. The 
villagers had turned out to greet us and their unnoticed 
filtration had been steady and effective. The platform we 
had just quiited was alive with them, mostly women and 
children. The whole atmosphere had changed, had become 
so charged with the feelings of friendship and _ gratitude 
of those people that it had almost a tactile quality. The feeling 
of unreality was transformed into one of life and animation. 
Little boys and girls ran along the train brandishing postcards 
and fishing stubby pencils from about their clothes so tha 
the volunteers could send messages. A few bottles of wine 
appeared, the strong, acrid, unadulterated wine of the austere 
land. Money was laughed at and unoffensively but firmly 
refused. The volunteers reciprocated by giving out the cheese 
and bread that was left over. Somewhere someone started 
the “Internationale,” and it was taken up here, there, 
everywhere, its powerful rhythm exalting and intoxicating. 
Then cheers. A stentorian voice shouted : 

“ Viva Espatia!” 

“Viva! !” It had the force of an explosion. 

“Down with Franco !” 

* Bajo!!!” 

Then everyone was cheering. “Viva la Francia, viva ¢ 
comunismo, viva el frente popular, bajo Franco, bajo los fascistas,” 
on and on, one long, mad, laughing, exuberant expression 
of solidarity. 

There were no mock heroics, nor for that matter heroics 
of any kind. But underneath the surface was felt the serious- 
ness of the people and of the times. It was that unspoken 
seriousness, that awareness of the significance of the struggle, 
that gave to the cheers, the songs and the laughter theit 
peculiar exaltation, an exaltation which, though not hysterical 
was vibrant with high tension. When the Spaniards say that 
they are fighting for the democracy of the world, they mean 
literally that. And in the faces of the old men and women 
I caught the spirit of the war in Spain. It was the expression 
of people who are witnessing a miracle and can’t quite 
believe the evidence of things seen. It was something infinitely 
touching. These young people, the faces seemed to say; 
they don’t know what it is they are witnessing. Born in4 
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—— 
f ferment and unrest it seems natural to them that 
they should be fighting for their rights, guns in hand, defending 
themselves and their ideals. But we, we the people of fifty and 
<isty and seventy, we who have lived through feudalism 
and industrialism in our lives, who have known repressions 
and the oppressive fears of unknown dangers, we tell you 
that it is something very unusual, something very much 
out of the ordinary indeed that workers should stand up 
and fight for themselves, their own very selves. .. . 

The siren hooted a long, encompassing blast. An old woman 
in the typical black dress and shawl hopped forward, swishing 
her skirt. Her withered face dominated by the little snapping 
eyes, one bony hand across her chest clutching the shawl, 
the other extended at the end of a pitifully thin arm, she 
began shaking hands with the volunteers perched out of 

the windows. As if at a signal the crowd surged forward 
and everyone was shaking hands, chattering in their own 

language, the words lost but the sense retained. In a woman’s 
arms I saw a baby crowing and clapping his hands with the 
jerkiness of uncoordinated movements. The mother laughed 
and held it tightly, then raised its little fist to wave at us as the 
train hissed slowly away. The crowd stood shouting, 

“Salud!” their fists raised. As the train gathered speed, the 
last person I saw was a big-boned workman, his hands and face 
grimy with streaks of black oil, standing at attention saluting 
us. He had just finished oiling the wheels of our train. 

The train plunged into a tunnel, then into another. The 
countryside was a monotonous brown of rough-hewn land- 
scape, a landscape every bit of which evidenced hard and 
patient toil. The prismatic hills were terraced tier on narrow 
tier so as not to waste an inch of space or a bit of dirt, and 
everything set to grape vines. Long wavy rows of close-cropped 
dark brown vines followed each other as far as the eye 
could see ; each vine a rough, gnarled, terrifically misshapen 
dwarf; stubborn growth of a stubborn land tilled by 
stubborn men. 

I saw them at work, those men, as we passed. Older men 
they were for the most part, in dark sombre corduroys, a 
black cloth sash around each waist ; as we passed the bent 
backs straightened up from their task, the leathery faces 
smiled, the arm went up, the hand closed into a fist. 
“Salud!” On and on clicked the train through a deep-cut 
ravine, and on the skyline of the embankment an old woman 
collecting firewood stood up, her arms raised, a black figure 
flung against the sky. ‘“‘ Salud!” On and on through 
town after town, Figueras, Ciurona, Colomas, Gerona, 
where little crowds had collected to cheer as the train went 
by. “ Salud!” 

Night fell, a rain drizzled. Tired men dozed off against 
windows and comradely shoulders. It was cold; hands 
disappeared into pockets, faces retreated between hunched 
shoulders and raised collars. Now and again the door would 
be flung open and a voice call, “ Responsable de Nantes ! 
Responsable de Lille! Responsable de Toulouse!” If the 
particular organiser was in our car he would disentangle 
himself and go out. Somewhere in one of the carriages, 
a big man bent over papers on his knees under the yellowish 
pallor of a small light, patiently organising the men into 
sections. Tired men sleep, but organisation goes on, for 
Barcelona is getting nearer and nearer, and beyond Barcelona 
is Madrid, and Madrid must not fall. 


world 0 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


* THe SPECTATOR,’ FEBRUARY IITH, 1837. 

_ The Brighton Palace is as dull as usual. In the morning the King 
rides out with General Thornton or the Countess of Mayo ; and a few 
military Officers occasionally dine with him in the evening: the only 

civilian” of note whom we notice among the guests at the Royal 
table being Lord Wharncliffe. There are no senile or juvenile bails, 
no “ grand” dinner-parties, no fétes. It is curious to observe, too, 
that the callers at the Palace are almost exclusively military or naval 
officers. His Majesty and the Queen appear to be shunned by the 

ory as well as the Whig Aristocracy. How is this ? what can the 

King have done to make them all so sulky ? 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. E. KELLETT 


N reading the reports of Herr Hitler’s recent broadcast 
I was struck by one feature of it. It may be that the 
translators had been merciful to our British matter-of- 
factness ; but, as the speech reached us, it was singularly free 
from those abstract expressions in which the German mind 
delights and was, with all its ominous reticences and sinister 
hints, tolerably clear and precise. So far, I was pleasantly 
surprised; I had expected militarism in metaphysical 
garb. Some months since, I had read a German report 
on the condition of agriculture in the country, in which 
there was no mention of the farmer; and a little later I 
saw a German lecture on education, in which I could detect 
no reference to such insignificant entities as boys and girls : 
the whole performance was a Cloud-cuckooland of meta- 
physical speculation, at the end of which, to use Carlyle’s 
phrase, the speaker alighted “on his head, but beyond, 
beyond.” Yet he seemed to please his audience, for at the 
close of every unintelligible paragraph appeared in brackets 
the words—whether supplied by the orator himself or by 
the reporter I know not—“ Stiirmischer Beifall,” thunderous 
applause. Doubtless the hearers knew well the Teutonic 
definition of the magnet as “ the living law of Identity,” or 
that of matter as the “unfolded copula in the shape of 
gravitation and cohesion.” 

This may seem unimportant, a mere curious racial 
peculiarity ; but I hardly think so. Such language may easily 
lead to serious self-deception. Fine words butter no parsnips, 
but they salve consciences. Cheating at cards becomes almost 
justifiable when it is called “‘ correcting fortune ” ; and even 
George Washington might have told a lie if the phrase 
“terminological inexactitude ” had been invented in his 
time. I sometimes think that this Teutonic habit of using 
abstractions may in great part explain the outbreak of the 
War. In 1914 a German publicist, quite possibly a very 
decent man in ordinary life, proclaimed that “ the possession 
of Belgium was a geographical necessity.” Victimised by 
his own sounding phraseology, he may well have been 
unconscious of the immorality beneath it. Had he translated 
it into the concrete ‘‘ Belgium is near us and we want it,” 
he might have repudiated the idea with indignatioa. 


Contrast with this the direct and honest plainness of Julius 
Caesar. I open the Gallic War and I do not find, “ The 
totality of Gaul, in its spatial aspect, admits of trichotomy.” 
Nor did Cato attempt to sublimate the crudity of sheer 
aggression by saying that “the Punic psychology was so 
antipathetic to the Roman that its physical habitat must be 
subjected to a process of annihilation.” He said merely, 
“‘ Carthage must be destroyed.” This, I think, goes far to 
account for the practical successes of the Romans ; they said 
what they meant and did what they said. 

We English, like Kent, are accustomed to boast that “ ’tis 
our occupation to be plain”; but I fear that we are often 
less plain than we think. I once came across an edition of 
the Tempest, designed for those of tender years. The print 
was clear, and the coloured illustrations were attractive. 
But in the Introduction, which purported to explain to the 
children the characters in the play, they were told that Ferdin- 
and, “ despite his superficial charm, was guided rather by 
the practically expedient than by the ethically imperative.” 
This sort of thing must be stopped, or we shall soon find 
ourselves dropping the word “ heat,” and talking like Cole- 
ridge of ‘‘ the mesothesis or indifference of light and matter.” 

Here lies, I imagine, the real advantage of doing Latin 
prose. It makes you try to dig out the real meaning of an 
English sentence ; and the result is often a startling revelation 
of utter vacuity. I recall a boy’s remark when engaged on 
the sentence, ‘‘ I cannot help thinking that the heart of the 
country is sound.” ‘“‘ This means,” he said, “ that those 
who agree with me agree with me.” I have hopes of that lad, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SINGAPORE 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


[The important manoeuvres which took place off Singapore last week proved 
umpires that the base might be considered impregnable against joint naval and air attack—the judgement expressed 
here by a well-known American writer being thus officially confirmed.] 


Oner’s first view of the Singapore naval base falls somewhat 
It lacks two things which 
an impressive 
display of warships riding at anchor and a natural location 


short of imaginative expectations. 
are calculated to impress the lay observer : 


of spectacular visible strength. 


The only large vessel which is now permanently stationed 
at Singapore is an old monitor, the ‘ Terror,’ which is used 
The base is located on the northern 
side of Singapore Island, some twelve miles away from the 
It requires an effort of the 
mind, as well as of the eye, and a knowledge of the co-ordina- 
tion of land and air with naval power at Singapore, to realise 
the naval base is an important weight cast into the 
uncertain balance of power in the Far East, and probably 
which 


as a stores and repair ship. 


city, facing the Strait of Johore. 


that 


represents full defensive value for the 
has been appropriated for its construction. 
Naval warfare today is 
fleet with no secure port 
ships after a long voyage, 


7,700,000 


harbours. 
Far Eastern waters. 


a place of unique and obvious strategic significance. 


There are several geographical and economic facts about 
Singapore that mark it out as a natural bulwark of Imperial 
It is the outlet of a rich hinterland 
that produces about 45 per cent. of the world’s rubber and 
It commands the main 
navigable channel through the maze of islands and treacherous 
is the cross-roads of 
south-eastern Asia, the place where the main trade route 
from Suez and India diverges northward to China and Japan 
Last, but 


defence in the Far East. 
about 30 per cent. of the world’s tin. 
reefs in the Malay Archipelago. It 


and southward to Australia and New Zealand. 
by no means least, it is the Eastern gateway to India. 


The most striking feature of the base, as one goes over it 
today, is the vast graving-dock, one thousand feet long and 
130 feet wide, completely surrounded by concrete walls and 
Only less im- 
€ graving-dock is the floating drydock, the 
third largest of its kind in the world, which was towed out 
in several parts and is capable of lifting a §0,000-ton battleship 


deep enough to handie any ship afloat today. 
pressive than 


out of the water. 


The main labour and expense in the construction of the 
naval base have been devoted to reclaiming hundreds of 
acres of mangrove swamp and in laying down vast quantities ~ 
of granite and concrete, necessary to insure the stability of 


the sea-walls, quays and docks in the soft soil. On what 


was formerly a jungle swamp, office buildings, storehouses 
of various kinds, oil storage tanks have sprung up like 


mushrooms. 


The value of Singapore obviously depends in large measure 
on its capacity for self-defence until Great Britain’s main 
The retired 
Japanese naval officer, Lieut.-Commander Tota Ishimaru, in 
his blue print of an imaginary war between Japan and Great 


naval forces arrive from European waters. 


Britain (Fapan Must Fight Britain) emphasises the importance, 
from the Japanese standpoint, of blockading Singapore as 
soon as possible after the outbreak of hcstilities : 

“* Singapore, like Hong Kong, even more than Hong Kong, is 
a base essential to British operations. Were it invested, the danger 
of attempting to enter it would be so great that the British Fleet 
would have to find a base elsewhere, and there is none that is secure 
nearer than Australia. Therefore it would be to our advantage 
to attack it, whatever the risk.” 

The defensive plans for Singapore conceive co-ordinated 
operations of the land, sea and air forces ; and British officers 
with whom I talked were confident that the base was in no 
danger from a sudden or surprise attack. 


very largely a matter of bases. A 
where it can refuel, overhaul its 
nurse the wounds that may have 
been received in battle, is obviously at a vast disadvantage 
in operating against an enemy which is closer to its home 
Before Singapore was constructed Great Britain’s 
larger warships would have been in the position of waifs in 
Now, so long as Singapore can be held, 
they have admirable facilities for drydocking and repairs in 


Two battalions of 
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defimitely in the opinion of the 







British troops, along with some units of the Royal Attiller 
and Royal Engineers, altogether totalling between tWo ani 
three thousand men, are now stationed at Singapore, ani 
another battalion is expected to be sent here in the nex 
future. 











y The air base at Seletar, some two miles from the naval 
base and fourteen miles from the city, is one of the moe 
up-to-date in the Empire, and performs both ciyjj wi 
military functions. Singapore is an important port of cal 
both for the Imperial Airways and for the Dutch KLM 
line. Two squadrons of bombers and one of flying box 
are based on Seletar; the airport is well provided with stee 
hangars, huge barracks and anti-aircraft defences. Aboy 
600 officers and men of the R.A.F. are stationed there, Ty, 
new aerodromes are being built on the island, and the ait 
force will probably be substantially augmented in the ney 
future. 

It is believed that the existing defences, which are stead} 
being enlarged, afford adequate security against any smal 
surprise raid. Inasmuch as Tokyo is about as far from Singe- 
pore as London is from New York, no large expeditionan 
force could very well be sent against the new base withoy 
being observed from a considerable distance. 

{ So much for the strategic aspects of Singapore. © Its politic! 
significance is perhaps even greater. The construction an 
equipment of this impressive combined naval and air bag 
serves definite notice that Great Britain does not propose ti 
retire from the Far East. Work on the base began in 192; 
after the Washington Naval Treaty and the termination of th 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which had previously been a kind 
of insurance for Great Britain’s Far Eastern position. At the 
time of the first Labour Government, when hopes of disarma- 
ment and collective security were higher than they are toda 
the work was suspended ; but it was resumed after the retum 
to power of a Conservative Cabinet in 1924. 

2 From the standpoint of British Far Eastern Imperial dipho- 
matic and commercial interests the case for the Singapore bas: 
is stronger today than -it was during the last decade. Th 
British Empire has reached its maximum territorial expansion; 
British interest today lies in the maintenance of the status gu 
and of some kind of balance of power in the Far East. Sine 
1931 Japan has thrown its sword into the scales of the balance 
of power and tipped it rather strongly. The frequently voiced 
Japanese claim to be “‘ the stabilising force in East Asia” is the 
kind of elastic formula which, if unchallenged, might cover 
some far-reaching changes in the map of the Far East. 

Another consideration to which Great Britain can scarcel) 
remain indifferent is the prospective withdrawal of America 
from the Philippines. These Islands are now under a tran 
sitional rcégime, with full freedom of self-government and thet 
own President, Mr. Manuel Quezon, as chief executive. The 
United States, however, reserves certain rights of intervention, 
in the event of grave disorder or breakdown of financial stability, 
and retains a small garrison and naval force in and around 
Manila. In 1946, unless present arrangements are modified, 
all political, military and economic ties between America an 
the Philippines will be severed, although the question whether 
America may retain a naval base there has been left open fot 
future negotiation. 

If the withdrawal of American influence should, as some 
observers think not improbable, be followed by an increase 11 
Japanese influence, Japan might establish itself in an archipelago 
which flanks the route between Hong Kong and Singapore 
Given present world conditions, and assuming the desirability 
of protecting against violent change the complicated system 
British associations, possessions and vested interests in Eastem 
and South-eastern Asia, the significance of Singapore is both 
great and obvious. It is not the least of the trump cards 0 
which a British diplomat can count in the game of Far Eastem 
politics. 
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—— 
STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


By Anton Chekhov. At the Westminster 


«Uncle Vanya.” 
not known Russia before the revolution, perhaps 


Jp one has 
have lived in Ireland to be able fully to appreciate 


e has to 7 
‘Tede Vanya. The setting, the atmosphere, the characters, the 
theme, all these are quite foreign to English society. But 


one could transfer the setting almost without change to 
anywhere in County Cork or Galway—a ramshackle country 
house, surrounded by melancholy woods, scented by a decay 
that charms more than it chills, filled with more or less culti- 
vated people (all of them eccentric and at least half of them 
mad) who talk and talk and talk. The theme, so alien to the 
saner Englishman, such an obsession to the Irish, is of chronic 
disillusionment ; the atmosphere is fed on nerve-storms, 
disorder, reproaches and self-reproaches. And the characters 

_the selfish old professor, who has imposed on two generations 
with his pointless chatter about theories of art, and now that 
allegiance 1s failing is reduced to lecturing about his own 
gout; his young wife, who married him out of admiration 
for his mind, and now, as disappointed in his mind as in his 
body, is left purposeless and inert; the acid old lady, mother 
of the professor’s first wife, always ransacking a pamphlet 
for some new idea to argue about; Sonya, his daughter by 
his first wife, a pathetic child who has nothing better to do 
than to be dutifully efficient about the estate; the old lady’s 
son, Uncle Vanya, a sensitive intellectual who has gone to 
seed in the pettiness of provincial life and hopelessly adores 
the professor’s wife; the clever doctor Astrov, who buries 
his awareness of social decay and impending revolution in a 
passion for forestry ; the old servant, who is the only one of 
the bunch to keep a rational head on her shoulders—in all 
these one recognises types deeply rooted in Irish life. It has 
often been said that Uncle Vanya is so characteristically Russian 
that its values must be distorted on the English stage. I doubt 
whether this would have been suggested if it had been translated 
by Lady Gregory instead of by Mrs. Garnett. 

The tragedy in Uncle Vanya is entirely within the characters, 
not at all in external events; it is for that reason a true 
tragedy. No other tragedy stands with so little action to 
support it. One event, not seen on the stage, introduces 
it; the arrival of the professor and his wife. A second event 
closes the play; their departure. In between we see the 
unfortunate resuits of their presence—the household is dis- 
organised, meals are late, everyone loses sleep because of the 
professor’s gout ; Uncle Vanya protests his hopeless love for 
the professor’s wife, and breaks in with a gift of roses on one 
of the two occasions on which Astrov kisses her; Uncle 
Vanya has one scene with his mother, and another with the 
professor; he attempts to shoot the professor—and misses. 
That is all the action that there is. The effect of the play 
comes from the overwhelming poignancy with which are 
revealed the feelings and passions of the characters, broken 
idealisms, pointless self-reproaches, and still more pointless 
hopes. Of the characters that are worth saving all are 
prisoners in an earthly hell, from which they know in their 
hearts that there is no escape. It is the one worthless 
character, the empty word-spinning professor, whose only 
gtief is one of offended dignity, who can regain his self- 
possession by the mere expedient of quitting the country, 
which he dislikes anyway, for the town. Because the dialogue 
i$ so unforced and so quiet in tone, there must be great 
fmesse in the production and acting of Uncle Vanya if its 
balance and values are not to be distorted. In its general 
outline this production is admirable. The performances 
given by Mr. Harcourt Williams (as Uncle Vanya), Miss 
Alexis France (as Sonya) and Miss Lydia Sherwood (as the 
prolessor’s wife) could not have been bettered, and the smaller 
parts were all well played. But Mr. Mark Dignam’s Professor 
aid Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s Astrov raised doubts. They are 
doth dynamic performances, very successful where Uncle 
‘anya is intentionally comic, but sometimes, where it is 
tonic, destroying the balance of the play. And, as they 
played it, the scene where Uncle Vanya pursues the professor 


With a revolver did not, even with a picture of Ireland in 


one’s mind, have the effect of anything but a burlesque. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 





AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘The Plainsman.’’ At the Plaza ‘*The Great Barrier.’’ 


At the Gaumont 


Mr. Ceci B. DE MILLE: there has always been a touch of 
genius as well as absurdity in this warm-hearted sentimental 
salvationist. The Crusades, The Ten Commandments were 
comic and naive, but no director since Griffith has handled 
crowds so convincingly. Now—startlingly—Mr. de Mille 
seems to have grown up. The Plainsman is certainly the 
finest Western since The Virginian: perhaps it is the finest 
Western in the history of the film. 

The story is of the Indian rising after the Civil War when 
General Custer’s forces were annihilated, with Mr. Gary 
Cooper as a famous Scout, Wild Bill Hickok, the lover of 
Calamity Jane. Mr. de Mille has never before handled stars 
of Mr. Cooper’s and Miss Jean Arthur’s quality, and another 
unexpected trace of sophistication, the music is by George 
Antheil. Indeed one might wonder whether Mr. de Mille’s 
name had been taken in vain if it were not for the magnificent 
handling of the extras in the big sets: the brilliant detail, 
depth and solidity of the dockside scenes at St. Louis, the 
charge of the Indian cavalry. A few great spectacular 
moments in the history of the film remain as a permanent 
encouragement to those who believe that an art may yet 
emerge from a popular industry: the long shots of the Battle 
of Bull Run in The Birth of a Nation, the French attack in 
All Quiet. Some of the scenes in The Plainsman belong to 
that order. 

That might have been expected, and the excellent dialogue 
may be a fortunate accident; what takes one by surprise in 
a De Mille film is the firm handling of the individual drama : 
the silent moments in the cleared street of the shabby frontier 
town when Hickok crosses the road to meet his would-be 
murderers : the final poker game he plays in the barred saloon 
with the white prisoners he is keeping for the military to hang, 
the air of doom while we wait for the inevitable shot in the 
back from the little treacherous bowler-hatted comic behind 
the bar: and most surprising of all the brilliant satirical 
sequence when the armament directors, whose new repeating 
rifle has been put on the market too late for the Civil 
War, discuss how to dispose of their unwanted stocks 
and the cynical old Pickwickian chairman persuades them to 
sell to the Indians ‘for hunting purposes.” This actor’s 
performance, when the news of Lincoln’s murder comes 
roaring down the street, is superb: the conventional shocked 
regrets, the roaming, faintly speculative eye. It is a pleasure 
too to see Mr. Charles Bickford back in one of his rough 
scoundrelly parts as the trader who smuggles the rifles to 
the Indians. Only in the character and treatment of Buffalo 
Bill Cody does the dreaded softness of the traditional De 
Mille intrude. 


The Plainsman takes the wind out of Gaumont-British 
sails. The Great Barrier is a sporting and fairly successful 
attempt to make a film of The Iron Horse type with the smaller 
resources of an English company. It deals with the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway at the moment when the 
work was held up by the muskeg, the swamps deep enough 
to swallow whole trains. The men are in revolt for want of 
pay, no more money will be invested in the company unless 
a new way to the coast is discovered past the great barrier of 
the Rockies, and an expedition sets out. ... It is one of 
those films which are sometimes called “ epic,” though their 
intellectual and poetic quality is hardly higher than that of 
the interminable historical novels which reach us from America. 
It should appeal enormously to C.P.R. shareholders, it is a 
thoroughly worthy picture, with an excellent saloon shindy, 
an exciting race on horseback to save the Montreal express, 
and an attractive new English star, Miss Lilli Palmer. Well- 
acted, well produced (a little less than well-written: “ Hell’s 
bells, boys, we are in luck. We’ve struck the Old Trail ” ; 
** Is that—all you’ve got to say ? ”’) it shrinks into insignificance, 
with: its conventional love story and the impression it leaves 
that the building of a railway depends on the heroic efforts 
of two or three men and a girl, beside Turkstb or the dash and 
drama of The Plainsman. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MUSIC 
Baroque and Rococo: I 


UNDpER this title a concert of seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury music was given the other day by Miss Alice Ehlers and 
some other musicians. It was avery pleasant concert, with some 
good music as well as pieces that had to rely upon their olde- 
worlde quaintness and historical interest. The most interesting 
thing, however, was this application to music of the names given 
by a later generation to the architecture of the period. The 
application of analogies between the arts is tempting— 
especially in relation to music, for which it is always difficult 
to find words—and useful, provided they are not pressed too far. 

Let us first define our terms, however; and here we meet a 
difficulty. The New Oxford English Dictionary quotes no 
instance of either word being used in relation to architecture 
before the second decade of the nineteenth century, and both 
were used, without differentiation, as terms of contempt for 
what was then regarded as the decadence of the Renaissance 
style. I may mention, since I did not know it and it is possible 
that the reader may not, that ‘“‘ baroque”? meant in the 
first instance a mis-shapen pearl—a sense in which it is still 
used by jewellers. So we get another dictionary defining the 
word as “‘ grotesque, odd, corrupt in taste,’ while ‘‘ rococo ” 
leads the lexicographer’s fancy into alliterative flight : ‘‘ florid, 
fantastic, feebly pretentious.’ But taste has changed and, to 
use a baroque expression, the pendulum has swung full circle. 
So the words must be purged of their pejorative implications, 
if they are to be of any use. But they need not therefore take 
on a laudatory sense. There is good baroque and bad, just as 
there is good Beethoven and bad. Of the last let my witness 
be the ‘‘ Conquering Hero” Variations for violoncello— 
a# excellent example of barococery in all the dictionary-senses. 


Again, if the terms are to be of any use in their application to 
the other arts, or, for that matter, to architecture itself, it will 
be as well to distinguish them and not use them as synonymous. 
To me Baroque means the style of architecture that belongs 
to the period roughly between 1650 and 1750, contemporary in 
music with Purcell, Bach and Handel. But, if it is to mean that, 
it must lose its sense of irregularity ; for that architecture is 
marked by an extreme regard for symmetry. What differen- 
tiates it from the Palladian style, I suppose, is its richer ornamen- 
tation and, arising from that, a greater feeling of movemert and 
of strain. When that sense of strain broke the bounds of artistic 
restraint, as it often did, the result is as grotesque and odd as 
the dictionaries say. But we need not damn the monastery at 
Melk because the Church of St. Johann Nepomuk in Munich 
is fantastically ugly. The eighteenth century found a way of 
using this kind of fantastication by making it light and elegant. 
The result at its best, in the Amalienburg Pavilion or the 
Munich Residenz Theatre, is charming and beautiful, if rather 
fzivolous. So let us keep Rococo to describe that lighter style, 
in which balance is obtained by asymmetry and ornament 
runs riot in an exquisite filigree of gold and silver. 

When it comes to applying these terms to music, we must go 
cautiously. I suppose no one will quarrel with the designation 
of seventeenth-century Italian Opera, down to and including 
Handel, as Baroque. Its style has that combination of solid 
symmetry with florid ornament, of statuesque attitudes with 
tense gesture, which characterise the architecture of the period. 
Oddly enough—oddly, because England contains so little real 
Baroque—Purcell seems to me the typical composer of this 
kind. His florid divisions given to allegorical figures of the 
Seasons, to classical divinities or to Church choirs are exactly 
the musical equivalent of Baroque sculpture, sacred and 
profane. It is, perhaps, because we have no great examples of 
the architectural counterpart of this music that it is so much 
neglected and misunderstood. 

Whether owing to an instinctive adaptation of his style to the 
taste of a country where the extravagances of Baroque had 
found no favour, or because, once removed from an Italian 
environment, Handel’s temperament resumed its native stolidity, 
his music certainly became less obviously Baroque when he 
took to writing English oratorios. But the influence remains 
strong in such things as the magnificent fugal chorus ‘‘ He shall 
purify ” in Messiah. It is an ironic fact that his music should 
have been so exalted by the very Victorians who used Baroque 
as a term of abuse. 

DyYNELEY Hussey. 
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ART 
The Reynolds Exhibition 


OF all serious artists Reynolds is perhaps the m} 
from being a live wire. Moreover, though he has al] the ¢ 
pensating qualities of efficiency and capability, his parti mm 
form of banality is not one that is generally favoured tod 
The result is that an exhibition containing over 4 hein 
paintings by Reynolds cannot be a very spirited affair. " 
given this inevitable limitation, the show arranged in aid of 
Royal Northern Hospital at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house, 45 Pay 
Lane, is impressive. Most of the phases through Which i 
artist developed are represented by good works, though » 
certain moments the suspicion arises that the organisers hy, 
aimed more at getting hold of obscure and rarely known pai 
ings than at showing the artist at his best. That has, of coun 
its advantage ‘from the scholar’s point of view, but it tends " 
narrow down the appeal of the exhibition. 
It is usual to analyse the qualities of Reynolds by means . 
a comparison with Gainsborough ; and much can be done by 
this means, for as personalities the two artists were as differen: 
as can be. On the other hand, seen in the general picture f 
European painting at that time, they seem to have much jy 
common. They are both the product of the fusion of arigy. 
cracy and middle classes which formed the most powerful sectio, 
of English society in the second half of the eighteenth centyy, 
when all the English nobility was in one way or another involye} 
in trade and had therefore lost the exclusively aristocratic 
quality which it still preserved in France. Consequently thy 
art of Reynolds and Gainsborough is a compromise art, neither 
so smart as that of the French court painters like Boucher, no; 
so honest and realistic as that of Parisian painters like Chardip, 
In his early works Reynolds was able to make the compromig 
work. His first attempts at portraits (if we except the nursery 
piece of Miss Grace Goddard) were in the manner of his 
master Hudson, as for instance that of the artist’s sister (65), 
but he soon added to what he derived from his master sone. 
thing personal, something of calculation and a rather cold skill 
which was to become dangerously conspicuous in his later 
works. At this time, however, it only gives coherence and 
even a certain decision to his portraits. Miss Charlotte Fish 
(13), for instance, is clear without being frigid, and the portrait 
of Kitty Fisher (58) is still individual in its psychological 
analysis. The group of Lady Spencer and her Daughter, 
painted in 1761 (96), or the portrait of Louisa Poyntz (27), 
shows that Reynolds had in no way committed himself to the 
pomposity to which his pursuit of the grand manner later led 
him, and that he could still paint a scene of domestic charm, 
On the other hand, he could also do a full-dress portrait with 
complete success, as in that of Lord Carlis, where the grand 
architectural setting and the rich robes of the Thistle are by 
some miracle worked into a character study which is human 
at the same time that it is impressive. The ’70’s of the 
eighteenth century seem to have been for Reynolds a moment 
when he was able to risk being romantic without being ridicu- 
lous. The Mrs. Lloyd (79) by some miracle contrives not to be 
offensive in its affectation, and is yet at the same time charming 
in its melancholy. Something of the same adroitness makes 
of Colonel St. Leger (11) a heroic and not comic painting. 
The attitude is affected and dangerously calculated, but the 
simplicity with which the figure is placed against the big 
expanse of sky saves the whole composition from disaster. 
The same cannot be said of Reynolds’ later paintings. As 
soon as he begins to paint the upper classes in fancy dress, the 
whole thing breaks down. This was an experiment which he 
had tried at an earlier period, as for instance in the painting 
of the Duchess of Manchester and her son as Diana and Cupid 
(3), but, comic though the result is in this case, it at any rate 
fits into an accepted classical tradition of Roman Baroque 
painting. But in the later fantastic portraits Reynolds uses 
a new convention of his own discovery. Master Crewe @& 
Henry VIII (12) is affected, but it has at least a certain childish 
charm. The self portrait in which the artist tries to make 
himself look like Rembrandt is a stage nearer to unreality ; and 
the full horror appears in the Bedford Family (8) of 1776, 0 
which the children, painted like dolls, act the parts of St. 
George and the Princess, in a manner which fails to be either 
mock-heroic Baroque or amusingly Rococo. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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i ————— a 
A Winter Fungus 


The winter has been notable for many fungi, and there 
vas nothing brighter in the rain-blackened January hedgerows 
be a small fiery scarlet little species about the size and 
- of an acorn cup. It shone out from rain-flattened leaves 
sv erawbesty and primrose rather like a forgotten strawberry 
. “ It looked like a mistake. When it was found to be 
pa at the end of small taper-sticks of ash and hazel it 
oe like a freak. Then it was found everywhere, and always 
in the same place, at the ends of sticks, so that it looked like 
q small child’s bubble-pipe with black stem and scarlet bowl. 
It was a delight. Then it got to be something of a mystery. 
Ponderous search among the learned, much wrestling with 
botanical latinity, failed to identify it. Then it was felt that 
it might not be a fungus at all, but a lichen. More ponderous 
search through the 28 volumes and 2,000 plates of Sowerby 
failed to identify it also. Blessed, perhaps, are the ignorant. 
] would like to have produced the proper impeccable botanical 
syllables for this delightful creature. But there it is. I must 
think of it instead, in ignorance, as a small strawberry bubble- 
pipe, and have my pleeeaen, aan we it go at that. 


A Question of Names 

This question of botanical latinity has been known, often, 
to get otherwise peaceable folk all worked up. There are some 
who, fed on the beefsteak of insularity, insist on English names 
for what are accepted as English flowers. To this group 
belonged a lady who, pointing to a species for whose catalogue 
name I had struggled in vain, flattened me out with “‘ We 
prefer the pretty English names. Star of the Veldt.”” A moment 
before we had been speaking without question of her 
delphiniums, her eremurus, her primulae. This lady and her 
kind should resort to Farrer, who long ago came down very 
hard with all his verbose gusto on the heads of those who 
are bigoted in this question, one way or the other. Farrer 
saw the ludicrous pomposity, the absurd impossibility of a 
system which, operating to logical extremity, could produce 
such a “cranky compilation of huge Latin epithets” as 
“an acaulescent herb of circinate vernation with the leaves 
imparipinnatipartite or uncinate-lyrate with mucronate- 
crenulate lobules, setulose-papillose, decurrent, pedunculate 
and persistent.’’ But Farrer could see also the naive stupidity 
of the loyalty to so-called ‘‘common names,” and of that 
movement, led by Ruskin, which rechristened so much that 
never needed rechristening, and which gave us the ugliness of 
“rockfoil”’ for saxifrage, ‘‘ bellflower ”’ for campanula, and 
“rock-cress ’’ (worst of all) for aubretia. Names coined and 
anglicised by generations of tenderness Farrer loved : colum- 
bine, primrose, cowslip, celandine, bluebell, monkshood, 
dandelion and so on. But he was not blind to the fact that for 
many flowers there was no such blessing, and that their only 
names were, and always had been classical. And for that 
reason he was not oblivious of the beauty, both of look and 
sound, of names like Soldanella alpina, anemone appenina, 
primula cashmiriana, and all the silky line downwards from 
adonis, andromeda and androsace. 

* x * * 

The Flowers of Streams 

The charm of purely water flowers is only exceeded, to 
my mind, by the loveliness of things growing on the fringes 
of streams. In late summer loosestrife towers up in magenta 
steeples, the rather flamboyant colour softened down by 
the water itself, by the corn-colour of the burnt-up grass 
and, where it still persists, by the cream-fluffed feathers of 
meadowsweet. Wild iris are over by then. The green 
seeds are fattening to pod, and bulrushes are rising in dark 
sienna platoons, stiff and artificial, military in their sword- 
straightness and uniformity. They were held, once, in vast 
esteem for the mantelpiece, in winter; and I remember we 
coveted them and I thought they were like the war drum- 
sticks of a savage people. About the same time, July and 
August, water-mint edges every river and brook and ditch 
with a cloud-embroidery of mauve. It smells too fiercely 
for me—a contradictory little plant, so mild in flower, so 
astringent and harsh in scent. Willow-herb is there like 
some wild sowing of pink-flowered corn. They call it Codlins 
and Cream, I can’t quite see why, and it has been almost 
ousted now by its finer namesake, the rose-bay willow-herb, 


a plant that has swept England like a pink fire. Frothing 
seed, it pinks whole acres in wild places. The old willow 
herb is never so prodigal; it clings to water. It is a lovely 
thing but, like many late summer flowers, unlovable. It is 
the earlier blossomings, both of tree and flower, that go to 
the heart; the great water-fed tussocks of the primroses full- 
blown on the water-edge, the bell-headed cowslips, golden, 
deep wine-scented, the butter-varnished bowls of kingcups, 
the small vaporous flowers of the mauve lady-smocks. 
* x * *« 
Water Ranunculus 
These water embroideries run through all the colours, 
from the enamel blue of water forget-me-not through the 
golds and creams of kingcup and cswslip and meadowsweet 
to the pinks and purples of willow-herb and loosestrife. But 
true water flowers, that can grow only in water, have no colour 
like this, with yellow water-lily and yellow mimulus as glorious 
exceptions. But even yellow water-lilies are not spectacular. 
This leaves only that little lizard-bellied yellow monkey-musk, 
with its soft blood-spotted trumpets, and even that is happy 
sometimes on land as well as water. I can think of no other 
water flowers, in England, that break the rule of white. It 
would in fact seem odd and in some way out of harmony 
with English waters to come suddenly upon some scarlet 
reach of water-poppy, a blue bay of water-cornflowers, some 
orange island of water-marigold. It seems right, somehow, 
for English water-flowers to have a water delicacy, a northern 
and almost icy purity of colourlessness. So we get those 
common fragile islands of quiet-flowering water-weed, of which 
water-ranunculus is the best and strangest. Floating densely, 
white-flowered, almost like a white buttercup, it has this 
curious quality: that its leaves change their shape above 
water. Below water they are like the leaves of crow’s foot ; 
they branch out, airy, many-fingered, almost like seaweed. 
Above it, they become solid, without any airiness and with 
the shape of clover. In its full best, in early summer, this 
flower effaces water, transforms it into one solid mass of 
shining white and green, like some mossy island of white 
saxifrage. 
* * * * 
Pike and Dragonflies 
It is customary to think of fish as creatures of perpetual 
restlessness, never still; but there is no stillness like the 
stillness of a sunning pike. He lies as stiff and immobile 
as a rod of yellowish steel. No bird, and I believe no 
animal, attains that same perfection of rigidity. It is at 
once dynamic and sinister. It contains a terrific potentiality 
of speed and strength. Yet it looks, at first sight, a 
sleepy and gentle pose, almost feline, the mere silky 
shadow of a great leaf drowning dimly in the sun-clear water. 
This wonderful immobility is only matched, I think, by the 
poise of dragonflies. I saw, once, an endless procession, 
just over an area of water-lilies, of small sapphire dragonflies, 
a continuous play of blue gauze over the snowy flowers above 
the sun-glassy water. It was all confined, in true dragon- 
fly fashion, to one small space. It was a continuous turning 
and returning, an endless darting, poising, striking and 
hovering, so swift that it was often lost in sunlight. It was 
like a crazy flight of almost invisible humming-birds. It 
never rested. Poised in that miraculous act of hovering, 
wings invisible, bodies like tiny fingers of blue steel, these 
small fragile creatures had exactly the same suspended power, 
the same dynamic and thrilling immobility, as the pike lying 
in wait in the water. 
* *« * * 
A Fine Verbena 
Verbena Bonariensis has not until this year, to my knowledge, 
appeared in seed catalogues. It is altogether a splendid 
plant: four feet high, slender but tough, with foliage rather 
like a statice, and flat-headed purple blossoms after the true 
verbena fashion. Quite hardy, though cut down in winter, 
it springs up with great lustiness in spring from many side- 
stocks, branching out for flower in summer. It needs no 
staking and is one of those obliging plants, like Verbena venosa, 
which flowers on and on for a great length of time. It ought 
to go well with Achillea Filipendula, which it rather resembles 
in shape, but its friendly purple would hurt nothing. 
H. E. BATEs. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 


author, which will be treated as 


GERMANY FACES THE WINTER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of January 1st I wrote that Germany will 
have to import between 1.5 and 2 million tons of wheat before 
the next harvest. It is now announced in Berlin that the amnesty 
for the illegal possession of foreign currency, which expired on 
January 31st, brought some £13 million in foreign exchange to 
the Reichsbank. I understand that this sum is to be used for 
the purchase of wheat abroad. 

About the middle of January the Italian Government bought 
some 24 million tons of wheat at an average price, according to 
Press reports, of £6 8s. od. per ton. As the Italians had begun 
negotiations as far back as October, 1936, when the German 
authorities were still deluding themselves about the extent of the 
wheat shortage, the price is far lower than that which Germany 
will have to pay. But assuming that German buyers will obtain 
the necessary quantities at an average price of, say, £8 per ton, 
the Reichsbank will have to disburse £12 to £16 million in 
foreign currency. Actually the price is likely to be higher, but 
the amount of Devisen needed will be lower, because Germany 
will obtain a part of the wheat from Rumania and Hungary by 
clearing arrangements. 

It is reasonable to assume that the £13 millions obtained 
through the amnesty will be sufficient to buy the wheat which 
Germany needs to tide her over the winter. In fact, both the 
decree of December Ist against “‘ economic sabotage,” with 
its savage penalties, and the temporary amnesty for offences 
against this decree, are now believed to have been specially 
designed to deal with the wheat shortage. Provided, therefore, 
that the Devisen are not snapped up by rival departments 
hungry for more “ guns,”? Germany seems quite capable of 
scraping through the winter with no more than temporary 
food difficulties —I am, &c., RICHARD FREUND. 

87a Baker Street, London, W.1. 


IRISH FREE STATE “NATIONALS ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir;—Your correspondent’s enquiry in your issue of the 
5th instant raises the most difficult question of the relations 
of British and Dominion legislation since the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, which has also emerged in regard to the 
royal abdication and the Regency Bill. The issues must 
ultimately be decided by the Courts. But pending their 
action the following propositions may be submitted. 


(1) Mr. George Bernard Shaw always has the best of both 
worlds. He is in the United Kingdom and in those parts 
of the Empire where British legislation affecting nationality 
prevails a British subject. Can he be blamed for securing 
Irish nationality—the term has the sanction of the Irish 
Nationality and Citizenship Act, 1935, which received the 
royal assent—when the alternative was that he would be an 
alien in his beloved place of birth? The Irish Free State 
cannot deprive him outside the Free State of his birthright 
as a subject of the King. 

(2) The position of persons who were prior to the passing 
of the Irish Nationality and Aliens Act of 1935, British subjects, 
while within the State, is extremely difficult. In Irish law, 
of course, they are normally Irish Nationals, but some are 
aliens. One way of looking at the position is to hold that 
British courts must regard them as British subjects in general 
but as deprived of that quality while in the State. It may 
be held that this view is due to be accepted, as only thus can 
full effect be given to the Statute of Westminster and the 
political autonomy of the Free State which it recognises. The 
point could be neatly settled if a member of the Irish Brigade 
were arrested and tried in England on the score that he com- 
mitted in the State one of the acts forbidden to British subjects 
by the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870. It may be that he 
would be held not to be within the terms. 

(3) Some, of course, contend that an Irish national outside 
the State is not in British law a British subject. The answer 


confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


is that in such cases there are conflicting legal provisio 
that British Courts should follow their national law. 


One question may be permitted. Will the Dominiogs 
Secretary explain under what doctrine of constitutional law 
he discusses with the President of a semi-republican State 
behind the back of the duly constituted Government of Northern 
Ireland, the possibility of transferring that territory to the 
control of the Irish Free State? Is it not his clear duty to 
explain that paramount considerations of constitutional . 
preclude him, in view of the change in the status of the Trish 
Free State, from discussing with the head of its Government any 
issues affecting the autonomy and security of Northern Ireland} 
Does not the present procedure constitute a deliberate jp. 
centive to the Free State to keep continuously pressing jt, 
case on the British Government in the expectation thy 
sooner or later it will find a ministry susceptible to sy 
pressure ? Is it not time that it should be made clear that the 
road to union runs through Belfast, and not London? Yp 
owe full respect to the autonomy of the Free State, but we are 
equally bound since 1920 to respect that of Northern Ireland~ 
Iam, &c., A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 

University of Edinburgh. 


NS and 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S CONFIDENCE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I find myself so much in agreement with the interesting 
article you publish on Czechoslovakia that perhaps I may be 
permitted to take exception to the accuracy of one phrase: 
** Inside Czechoslovakia are 3 million Germans, 2 million of 
whom yearn to become subjects of the Reich.” 

Your correspondent probably bases his figures on the 
numbers polled by the Henlein party at the last election, 
even though he points out that Herr Henlein himself professes 
loyalty to the Czechoslovak State, and German Bohemians, 
on whose judgement I rely, are convinced of his honesty, 
The question is unfortunately impossible to prove, but last 
summer, when I asked a friend of some prominence among 
the Germans, his opinion was that the result of a plebiscite 
might easily vary from month to month depending on the 
number of the unemployed who would vote for any change; 
since then unemployment has been considerably reduced. 
My friend told me that he had put the same question toa 
German deputy in the Czechoslovak Parliament who believed 
that a plebiscite would prove unfavourable to annexation— 
I am, &c., Lewis EINSTEIN 

(Former United States Minister to Czechoslovakia), 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—There seems to be a wide and well-intentioned con f 


spiracy to believe that Spain, in your own words, “is not at 
present seriously accentuating the international tension. 
May I suggest that this is a delusion? Unless we have 


definitely abandoned the hope that Eastern Europe would 
pull its weight in organised resistance to aggression in the 
West, Spain at the present day localises an obviously growing : 


tension. 


Whatever the commercial advantages of “ confidence” it F 


Prague—whatever the diplomatic advantages, too, for that 


matter—it is surely clear that Herr Hitler’s immediate inter F 
tions as regards Czechoslovakia depend in the first plac > 
upon the outcome of ‘“ non-intervention” in Spain. Ther F 
was a cartoon in Jzvestia three weeks ago which put mattes © 
It represented Herr Hitler, with F 
his two principal henchmen and the three heads of the Armed 3 
Services by his side, pointing with his finger at a map UF 
Czechoslovakia and saying: ‘‘ Well, all that remains now 8 
to choose representatives for the forthcoming Committee fot ; 


in a clear light, I think. 


Non-Intervention in Czechoslovakia.” 


If Herr Hitler truly has no more surprises in pickle, thea~ Fy 
given an unequivocal British stand for making non-interventiol 7 
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-, Spain effective—there should be no real obstacle to inter- 
. se agreement upon the plan at present under discussion. 
- od any sign that we are ready to try other methods 
- yen of intellectual persuasion in order to put an end 
— cruel and damnable farce of discussing agreement— 
ye that Herr Hitler in these circumstances; is prepared to call 
. the Nazi-Fascist adventure in Spain? ‘And can we afford 
7 reject—let_ me speak plainly—the co-operation we may 
require from Russia ?—Yours, &c., . R. D. CHARQUES. 
21 Upper Park Road, London, N.W. 3. 


FREE MEALS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sir,-Your Parliamentary Correspondent has this week 
somewhat surprised me by his remarks about the Labour 
resolution in favour of Free Meals for all children. He said 
“the sponsors marred their otherwise convincing arguments 
by their cavalier treatment of the problem of finance.” 


Mr. Shinwell’s proposal was that at least one meal a day, 


in addition to milk, should be supplied to every child attending 
an elementary or secondary school. Now every school in 
the country is either an elementary or secondary school, 
and therefore this means a free meal every day for every boy 
and girl of school age in the kingdom. 

Probably, however, Mr. Shinwell had forgotten, or possibly 
never knew, that the big boarding schools are secondary 
schools, that term being restricted in common parlance to 
day schools. Even with that limitation the proposal is absurd. 
The mass of the pupils in our town day schools are the children 
of parents of quite good means, business and professional 
men, tradesmen, and clerks, most of whom would laugh at 
the idea of a threepenny dinner for their boy or girl. It is 
curious, by the way, to find a Labour Member proposing to 
provide the children of capitalists with free meals. ’ 

Limit the proposal to children in elementary schools, and 
it still remains quite unnecessary. The great majority of 
the parents of these children are quite able to provide them 
with all the food they require, and scientific investigation 
shows that 89 per cent. of the children are adequately fed. 

Mr. Shinwell’s arguments are convincing only to those 
whose political creed is that what one must have all must 
have, that any discrimination is impossible, that no one under 
a capitalist system can be even decently well off, and that 
therefore even the very capitalists themselves need help in 
providing for their families. 

The old Communist doctrine, and a very noble one, was 
“To each according to his needs”; the modern Socialist 
principle seems to be ‘‘ To everyone the same, whatever his 
needs are.”’—Yours, &c., G. F. BRIDGE. 

Steeple, Gerrards Cross. 


THE CASE FOR CHEAP MILK 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—First let me heartily agree with Mr. Beesly that it does 
seem rather ‘‘ wicked ”’ not to be able to sell milk to very poor 
people at less than the Milk Marketing Board price. I wish 
we could. I wish there could be exceptional cases allowed for, 
but they would be extremely difficult to arrange; and, if the 
very poor people could only be supplied cheaply through the 
abandonment of the Milk Marketing Board’s fixed prices, 
there would very soon be a shortage of milk for everybody, 
paradoxical as it may seem, just because nobody can continue 
for long selling goods below the cost of production. But I am 
afraid that that is as far as I can go in agreement with Mr. 
Beesly, and I will now answer his other points categorically. 


1. “It is useless for your correspondents to cast doubts 
upon the possibility of producing milk at a cost of 6d. a gallon. 
... It is the figure of the Committee of Investigation.” 

In the first place, I did not say that no farmer could produce 
milk at a cost of 6d. I said ‘‘ I doubt if there are any farmers 
who could produce milk profitably at 6d. a gallon,” and, of 
course, I was referring to an all-the-year-round production, 
Not to the cost of milk during the flush of grass in May and 
June ; for the costs of milk production vary enormously in the 
different seasons and only the average cost throughout the whole 
year has any bearing on the problem. 

2. I have not the Report of the Committee of Investigation 
by me, but if that Committee laid it down that 6d. was a figure 


at which any considerable proportion of dairy-farmers could 
produce profitably, throughout the year, will Mr. Beesly be 
good enough to quote me verbatim, in full relevant context 


‘with what preceded that statement and what qualified it, 


the actual words in which that Committee committed itself to 
that opinion ? 

3. Mr. Beesly says, ‘Mr. Muntz tries to put into my mouth 
a statement that the selling price could be brought down to 
6d.—I said nothing of the kind.” 

The last thing I want to do is to put words into my opponent’s 
mouth that he did not say ; it is an old device and an unworthy 
one, but let us see what we did say. 

Mr. Beesly said, “‘ Plenty of farmers can produce profitably 
at about 6d. a gallon.”’ I replied, “‘ I doubt if there are any dairy 
farmers who can produce profitably at 6d. a gallon” and 
further on I said, “‘ But let us suppose that they could bring the 
selling price of milk down to 6d.” But this was not a “ state- 
ment.” It was an hypothesis employed for the purpose of 
developing an argument ; and, even at that, I did not attribute 
it to Mr. Beesly: 7d. or 8d. would suit the argument just as 
well. 

I leave it to your readers, Sir, to form their own opinions as 
to which of us has gone nearest to putting statements into his 
opponent’s mouth that he never made. 

4. Mr. Beesly makes a more substantial point when he asks, 
“If it is really true, as Mr. Muntz (I really did say this) thinks, 
that there are too few farmers who can produce at 6d. to affect 
the price of milk . . . why does he object to those, who can 
sell milk cheaply, doing so?” But this apparently reasonable 
question is not such a poser as it looks. 

I apologise for the following explanation of the obvious, but 
I do not see how to avoid it. Perhaps I should have been wiser 
to insert the word “‘ economic ”’ before “‘ price of milk”; but, 
as the “‘ economic ” price of milk is the only price that has any 
relevance to the solution of the problem of cheap milk I took it 
for granted that it would be understood. As it has not been 
grasped—let me point out that there is an enormous difference, 
both in the difficulty of it, and in the result, between bringing 
down the price of milk to 6d. as an “‘ economic” price, and 
bringing it down to 6d. as an un-economic price, through cut- 
throat competition. My statement was made in reference to a 
permanent economic price, and I stick to it. There are too few 
farmers who can produce at 6d. to affect the permanent economic 
price of milk; but, if the Milk Marketing Board’s minimum 
price were done away with, and farmers had to sell for what they 
could get, there are not too few to force the price of milk dewn 
to a point where half the dairies in the country would have to 
go out of business. The wholesale buyer has only to tell the 
wretched farmer that he can get all the milk he wants at 6d. (it 
needn’t be true) for the farmer to be frightened into accepting 
even an unprofitable price as better than being left with unsale- 
able milk on his hands. This is what was happening, and why 
the Milk Marketing Board came into existence. 

5. Mr. Beesly says, ‘‘ Mr. Muntz seems to think that farmers 
are curious people. He says that with a prospect of famine 
prices for milk they would sell their cows to the butcher.” 

I do not think farmers curious people. I never said “ that 
with a prospect of famine prices for milk they would sell their 
dairy cows to the butcher,” for they would already have sold 
them. Their sale would have preceded the famine for the reason 
that it is usual for a cause to precede its effect. I said that 
[with a loss of 34d. per gallon on each gallon sold] the price 
level ‘‘ would last just as long as it took the average farmer to 
avoid bankruptcy by selling his cows to the butcher. Milk 
would then be at famine prices ””—not before while he still had 
cows to sell. The picture of a farmer with a dairy full of cows, 
selling them off in a period of famine prices for milk is really 
not mine, and again I must leave it to your readers, Sir, to form 
their own opinions about this little controversy.—Yours 
faithfully, A. IRVING MUNTZ. 

Ecchinswell House, near Newbury. 


RATIONALISM AND REASON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In reply to Mr. W. E. J. Lindfield’s letter on Rationalism 
and Reason, I should say that ‘‘ human ideals,” which happily 
for humanity are not static but progressive, have never been 
more to the front than they are today. To describe them 
as ‘* wreckage . which has been steadily accumulating 
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since the seventeenth century ” (sic. Were there none earlier ?) 
is an opinion which scarcely needs to be refuted by the 
Rationalist. 

It is true that Rationalism does net voice such ideals— 
recognised as often conflicting in an imperfect world—in 
“the language of the Christian religion:’? much of which, 
so Mr. Lindfield writes, ‘“‘is of necessity mythological, but 
not therefore superstitious.”” Nor, speaking for myself, does 
Rationalism admit that a line can be drawn between mythology 
and superstition, but regards both as primitive interpretations 
of natural law, and, in some cases, of outstanding personages 
whom it raises to the status of gods. 

May I add that I should think there are few, if any, Rationalists 
who would disagree with the attitude of your other corre- 
spondent, Mr. J. W. Poynter ?—I am, &c., 

Mavup SIMON. 


DID ENGLAND STARVE GERMANY ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Referring to the letter of Mr. A. R. Cripps, Worthing, 
in last week’s Spectator on the subject of ‘‘ Did England 
starve Germany,” may I, a German, give my opinion in reply, 
especially as Mr. Cripps mentions that it would be impossible 
for an Englishman to give an answer from his own knowledge ? 

I may claim to speak from my own knowledge which you 
will admit, when I state that I was in Germany from April, 
1918, till 1921, 7.e., during part of the War, the Armistice 
and after the Treaty of Versailles. I might mention that in 
November, 1914, I had to move from the coast to an inland 
town, was interned in 1915 in consequence of the then prevalent 
slogan: ‘‘ Intern them all,” chiefly advocated by the popular 
Fress, repatriated to Germany in April, 1918, and not allowed 
to return to my family in England until 1921 (my wife and 
six children all English born). I was interned although not 
of military age (over 50) and, as follows from the above 
particulars, spent seven years in exile. 

Mr. Cripps’ point is that, as the present German recruits 
are of a physical standard superior to the pre-War standard, 
Germany could not possibly have suffered from the blockade, 
as has been alleged. 

My opinion is, if indeed the present physical standard of 
the German recruits is superior, this is greatly accounted 
for by the fact that the weaklings succumbed owing to the 
blockade and only the healthy and strong survived. More- 
over, better hygiene and physical training may have been a 
contributory cause of the superior physique. It is claimed 
that hundreds of thousands died through starvation, a conse- 
quence of the blockade. I personally know of many cases, 
amongst others my brother-in-law, with whom I was staying, 
to whom the doctor had prescribed nourishing food, which 
my sister was unable to obtain for him. 

I myself suffered greatly, but owing to a good constitution, 
pulled through, though in a weak state, when I rejoined my 
family. 

I vividly remember the excitement in Hamburg when a 
ship arrived from the Argentine with food. I advise Mr. 
Cripps to read Sir Philip Gibbs on what occurred in Cologne 
during the Armistice when the military had to insist on food 
being sent there. 

Nor is Sir Philip Gibbs the only Englishman who has 
commented on the blockade and its evil consequences. 

You will, Sir, understand that I don’t desire to advertise 
my name.—TI enclose my card and trust you will find room 
for my letter in your periodical—yYours faithfully, 

GERMAN. 

[The question raised by Sir Arthur Salter in the article out 
of which this correspondence arose was not whether there was 
starvation in Germany after the Armistice, but whether it was 
due to “the deliberate’ malice of the Allies” and of Great 
Britain in particular.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


HERR OSSIETZKY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Lawson’s letter is based on insufficient information. 
Perhaps I misled him by saying that Ossietzky was “still 
a captive.” What I said was true but it is also true that he 
had been ostentatiously declared free by no less a person 
than Goering himself. In this country, too, his freedom 
had been given prominence by a letter in The Times from 


7 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood congratulating the German Gor 
ment on its clemency. 7 
Does Mr. Lawson regard it as a “ gross affront to a 
nation ” to visit one of its citizens who is Officially dec 
to be free and to convey to him the good wishes of distinguishes 


men abroad ? It was for trying to do this that m 
and I were asked to leave Berlin. 

If the well-advertised freedom of the Nobel Prize Winne 
was a fact where was the harm in our going to Berlin? If 5 
was not a fact who is to blame—ourselves or the Germay 
Government ?—Yours faithfully, MEDICAL May 


Y Colleagy, 


THE MUSE IN CHAINS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Dr. Joad holds up to ridicule, among many Others, ay 
examination question for which I am in part responsible, | 
am prepared to defend it. “ ‘If their conceits were fy. 
fetched they were often worth the carriage.’ Consider this 
with reference to three or four poems, not all by the sam: 
writer.” To answer this the student must decide what Dr 
Johnson means by “far fetched” and whether he agres; 
with it, he must know three or four appropriate poems almoy 
by heart, he must determine what the images are intende 
to effect and what they do effect. This is an exercise of 
memory, of judgement and of taste. He must also state his 
conclusions in clear, logical prose. Despite Dr. Joad’s cat. 
gorical denials, I contend that the preparation for such exercise; 
is not altogether without educational value. 

May I add that, although the English school at Cambridg: 
has doubtless many faults, it has none of those that Dr, 
Joad mentions? We do not here “ grade geniuses in order 
of merit” nor hold ‘‘a dogma that poetry is better tha 
prose.” Authors not yet dead are mentioned and even 
praised both by lecturers and students, the novel is not thought 
of as “a slightly disreputable poor relation of literature 
proper”? and no one supposes that ‘“‘ ordinary mortals can 
have nothing to say about content, although they may scrutinise 
the form.”—Yours truly, 

JOAN BENNETT. 

Church Rate Corner, Cambridge. 


** GRINGOES ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—While perusing a copy of The Spectator in my dentist’s 
office recently (it was dated October 23rd, 1936, which is 
considered very recent for a professional man’s waiting-room), 
I happened upon an article by Mr. Cyril Q. Henriques 
very interesting piece and well written. 

Mr. Henriques, however, attributes the Latin-American 
term ‘‘ Gringo,” as applied to Nordics, to an Englishman 
whose servant was named Green. We in North America 
trace the expression to a different source, though as to its 
accuracy I would hesitate to testify. During a short war 
between Mexico and the States in the 1840’s a song very 
popular with the Northern soldiers was ‘‘ Green grow the 
rashes, O!” The Latins, being unable to manipulate their 
tongues around such ‘‘barbarously spelled’? words, said 
“green go,” or “‘ gringo.” In retaliation, the United States 
soldiers called the Mexicanos “ greasers,’? from their oily 
appearance. This term applied only to Mexicans, however, 
Latins of Central America being known as “ Spiggoties.” 
“* Spiggoty,”’ probably, came from efforts of Central Americans 
to say ‘‘ Speak English,’ sounding somewhat like “‘ Spika da 
Inglis ? pronounced very rapidly. 

Another amusing adaptation of a foreign language by 
Mexicans is the term “la cucaracha,” a corruption of the 
common English word ‘“‘ cockroach.” La cucaracha applies 
not only to the ordinary fest which infests damp places, but 
to a certain type of swamp-dwelling human, and a Vey 
entrancing melody is sung on both sides of the border 
eulogising ‘‘la cucaracha.”’ It represents a Mexican of “h 
cucaracha”” type, who as he stumbles along a road bewail 
his dearth of marihuana (hash-heesh) to smoke and the fact 
that his sweethe:rt loves him no more, along with sundry 
other burdens. 

The music is ecstatic and worthy of a more serious subject 
A listener, having no knowledge of Spanish jargon and hearing 
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+ sung for the first time, accompanied by Mexican guitars, 
" nearly overcome with emotion, so lilting and full of entreaty 
® she tune.—Respectfully, P. A. La Rue. 

i 109 S. Main Street, Springfield, Mo., U.S.A. 


“NEW ” MONEY FOR INVALICS 
[To the Editor of THe SpPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Of all those who suffer unnecessary poverty through 
the benighted monetary system our statesmen decline to 
reform, none are more to be pitied than the incurable invalids 
whose inadequate incomes deny them the medical comforts 
their condition demands and often a fair supply of the bare 
necessaries Of life into the bargain. If the Government, as 
an initial experiment in sane finance, were to create and give 
these sufferers enough money to assure them reasonable 
comfort nothing but good could possibly result. 

The most die-hard advocate of work for all could not 
pretend that they would be demoralised into idleness, seeing 
that they are already incapable of labour. 

Their relatives, often themselves poor, would be relieved 
of the unfair burden of having to support them and, in the 
case of those in receipt of Public Assistance, the same would 
be true of taxpayers as a whole. All the trades from which 
they were able to buy a greater amount of goods would benefit 
by their increased custom. 

Lastly, ho economist with the foggiest grasp of the con- 
ditions necessary to induce a rise in the general price-level 
could honestly pretend that the addition of a sum so small in 
relation to the country’s total money-supply could possibly 
produce inflation. The grants of new money would be can- 
celled out of existence again almost as soon as issued through 
being used to repay some fraction of the debt owed by 
industry to the banking system, and even if we were to 
imagine a sudden and miraculous cessation of all borrowing 
by persons engaged in the production and distribution of 
goods and services, it would still be possible to set aside 
from revenue any sum it was deemed necessary to destroy to 
prevent the new issues ultimately piling up and proving 
redundant.—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 

Barrington House, Lindfield, Sussex. 


INTERVENTION IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir—I consider it deplorable that a periodical of the standing 
of The Spectator should say that ‘‘ Italy appears to be still 
sending men to Spain and Germany material,” and yet ignore 
the shameful truth, which is known to almost everybody, that 
by far the worst offender has all along been Jew-ridden France. 

Really, what a powerful place Europe would be if it were 
not for its Press! Lookers-on may see most of the game, 
but spectators make most of the trouble !—Yours faithfully, 

P. R. BuTLer, Lt.-Col. 
Nine Mile Water Farmhouse, Nether Wallop, Hants. 


“FROM MONTEVERDI TO SIBELIUS ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sin,—In his review of my book Mr. Dyneley Hussey gives 
the impression that I am contemptuous of Lassus and his 
contemporaries. As a matter of fact their music is described 
as “in its way supreme.”’ Nowhere is Monteverdi described 
as the first of the great composers, but as the “ first of a long 
line. . . of whom Sibelius was the last ”°—quite a different 
statement, and worded so as to mark the difference which 
tame over music at the end of the sixteenth century.—Yours 
truly, Basti VINEY. 
19 Telford Road, N.1t. 


SIR WILLIAM CLARKE HALL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
Sr,—I am cc-operating with Lady Clarke Hail in the production 
of a Memoir of the late Sir William Clarke Hall, well known for 
his work as a London magistrate and pioneer of Children’s 
Courts. It will be of great assistance if any who possess letters 
from him, or other material throwing light on his private or 
public life, will kindly send them to me on loan as soon as 
Convenient.—Yours faithfully, STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 
Failand, Broxbourne, Herts. 





” ART ET TOURISME ” 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


WILLIAM BLAKE et J. M. W. Turner—c’est un début prometteur. 
Il s’agit d’une exposition a4 la Bibliothéque nationale, premiére 
manifestation a Paris d’ “‘ Art et Tourisme,” cette réplique 
frangaise de Vassociation anglaise Art and Travel. Nous avons 
trop souvent déploré ici-méme la méconnaissance de lAngle- 
terre pour ne pas louer l’effort de ces groupements géminés 
qui voudraient aider les deux pays 4 mieux s’apprécier. (Une 
réserve porterait sur la traduction de travel par “ tourisme,” 
mais ce n’est pas le moment d’insister sur de tels détails.) 
Simultanément ‘‘ Art et Tourisme” patronnait: le premiére 
représentation de Jules César au théatre de l’Atelier. Blake, 
Turner, Shakespeare—en vérité nous sommes combleés. 


Ce fut une idée excellente que de révéler Blake aux Frangais 
et de leur rappeler le génie de Turner. Pour trop de nos 
compatriotes la peinture anglaise se borne 4 Gainsborough et 
Reynolds et aux estampes de chasse a courre, la littérature a 
Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Dickxeas et le K pling des Livres 
de la Fungle, la musique 4a Tipperary. (Signalons en passant 
que nous connaissons Gulliver sans Swift et Crusoe sans 
Defoe.) Ceux-la n’auraient pu croire a tant de poésie virile, 
si éloignée de ces fadaises que nous imaginons essentiellement 
anglaises parce que nous les appelons ‘‘ keepsakes.” 

Cette exposition nous ouvre les portes d’un vaste domaine. 
Sachons l’explorer et il nous réservera autant d’enseignements 
que de surprises. Le John Bull des caricatures—hatons-nous 
de rappeler qu'il a été inventé outre-Manche—sert 4 fausser 
nos conceptions. Nous voyons dans ce personnage un étre 
surtout utilitaire, préoccupé de jouissances matérielles, humo- 
riste et sentimental sans doute, mais si peu poéte. 

C’est que nos langues différent tant, sans parler de nos 
caractéres. Dans Shakespeare, par exemple, le drame nous 
étr_int toujours, mais trop souvent la poésie nous échappe. 
C’est pourquoi, vraisemblablement, nous en avons moins de 
traductions que d’adaptations ott le metteur-en-scéne trouve 
surtout les éléments d’un spectacle. Dans Jules César, A 
l’Atelier, M. Charles Dullin a des trouvailles étonnantes. Mais 
plutét que dans le texte il*cherche la poésie dans les artifices— 
le petit olivier qui s’agite au-dessus d’un mur pour indiquer 
Youragan sur Rome. En France, il est vrai, Shakespeare ne 
peut guére se passer de décors puisqu’il nous est difficile de 
rendre la magie de ses vers. Pourtant, si grand dramaturge 
qu’il soit, il est encore plus grand poéte. 

La simple ébauche d’une comparaison des deux littératures 
dépasserait singuliérement les limites d’une chronique et 
réclamerait en outre une science 4 laquelle nous ne saurions 
prétendre. Il nous semble néanmoins—c’est une impression 
toute personnelle—que chez Anglais la poésie souvent est 
plus naturelle, plus prés de la vie, moins cérébrale et livresque 
que chez le Francais. C’est sans doute une question de race 
et de tradition, aussi bien que d’éducation et de milieu. Quoi 
qu’il en soit, il n’y a pas lieu de s’attarder aujourd’hui aux 
discussions académiques, mais plutét de rechercher l2s occasions 
qui permettent de mieux se comprendre entre peuples. 

Il ya donc lieu de féliciter les Frangais qui en nombre toujours 
croissant vont visiter l’Angleterre. On annonce que l’an 
dernier ils furent 120,000, chiffre jamais atteint auparavant. 
Maintenant qu’on nous apporte les trésors de vos musées et 
de vos galeries, nul doute que le nombre n’augmente encore, 
car il n’y a pas de meilleure invitation au voyage. D’autre part, 
espérons qu'il y aura lieu de se réjouir de voir beaucoup 
d’Anglais venir chez nous pour l’exposition qui s’ouvrira au 
mois de mai. 

Nous sera-t-il permis de suggérer 4 Art and Travel que nous 
aimerions connaitre vos modernes aussi bien que vos classiques, 
vos sculpteurs aussi bien que vos peintres? II ne faudrait 
pas non plus oublier vos architectes; en fait d’architecture 
anglaise nous en sommes toujours aux cottages et aux villas 
et nous ignorons tout de vos monuments mouernes. La 
musique, elle aussi, reste, terre inconnue. Autre suggestion : 
D’excellents conférenciers nous ont parlé de Blake et de Turner. 
Mais c’ étaient des Frangais qui, naturellement, nous donnaient 
d’eux une conception frangaise. Faute de critiques anglais 
s’exprimant dans notre langue, il serait intéressant de faire 
traduire des conférences ot vos hommes célébres nous seraient 
présentés dans une ambiance anglaise. En tout cas, nos 
meilleurs voeux accompagnent le nouveau mouvement. 
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By H. V. HODSON 

M. ANDRE SIEGFRIED brings to the task of writing about banks with. their Scottish and English traditions. But, apart 


Canada no greater technical qualifications than a score of 
men might possess: wide reading, a number of visits to the 
Dominion between 1898 and 1935, familiarity with the avail- 
able statistics. But he brings also a unique insight that 
enables him to penetrate and understand the spirit of things 
end people. He has produced, in consequence, a brilliant 
and stimulating book on the complex and vital problem of 
Canada and its future. He shows once more that he under- 
stands the British genius; from a deep well of sympathy 
ke draws understanding of the French Canadian genius. 
If he seems to show less sympathy and understanding towards 
the genius of the people of the United States, treating them 
too often in the lump, and neglecting the almost international 
differences between East and West, North and South, he 
can plead that this is a book about Canada, not about the 
States, and that reaction against Americanism in the lump 
has been and will be the most powerful of all forces in the 
making, preservation and growth of Canada. (Gratitude is 
also due to Miss Doris and Mr. H. H. Hemming, who have 
furnished an excellent, vigorous translation, with only a few 
verbal lapses.) 

Has Canada a destiny as a separate nation, or is she doomed 
to become—spiritually if not politically—no more than the 
northern section of North America? At present, Canada 
moves in the orbit of two much greater gravitations, the one 
British, the other American. Her separate existence as a 
nation (like that of Belgium) is the resultant of opposing 
forces. ‘‘A purely British Canada,’ writes M. Siegfried, 
**could never be anything but a colony, and an American 
Canada could only be a group of States in the Union.” The 
conflict is one between geography and history ; only historical 
and political causes have prevented the north-and-south lines 
of force, inherent in the continent’s geography, from proving 
economically and socially irresistible. The tariff and the 
trans-continental railroads are memorials to the victories of 
history. But it is ever on the defensive, and in the films and 
cheap periodicals the forces of geography have been given 
a new and deadly weapon of aggression. 

** For an American country the Dominion is English, and 
for an English country it is American. According to whether 
one arrives in Canada from the United States or from Es- «and, 
one or other of these two impressions is invariably received.” 
I myself, coming into Canada for the first time from the south, 
was astonished by its unexpected Englishness; but on a 
later visit, having landed direct at Montreal, I remember 
being quite taken aback when an American-owned theatre 
in an Americanised city street, amid North American accents, 
ended its performance of an American film with ‘‘ God Save 
the King.” There can be no simple explanation of the life 
and outlook of a country whose racial make-up is three of 
Old France to five of the British Isles and two of other parts. 
The racially British section, though steadily declining in 
proportion to the rest, has never lost its sense of being a 
governing people. Its reaction to Americanism varies from 
the negligible to the fiercely deliberate. (All the most caustic 
stories beginning ‘“‘Have you heard about the American 
who...” are to be heard in Canadian clubs and drawing- 
rooms.) The racial ties with Great Britain are’ reinforced 
by subtle institutional ties : the British parliamentary system, 
royal-patroned professional bodies, the Anglican Church, the 





Canada. By André Siegfried. (Jonathan Cape. Ios. 6d.) 


from the greater natural increase of the French Canadians and 
the European immigrants of the West, the British elemen: 
inevitably grows less British as generations pass and it become 
more distinctly Canadian, and therewith more American, 
Most of the foreign immigrants are soon assimilated, but a 
Canadians rather than as British. 


What, then, of the French Canadians? Are they primarily 
French, or Canadians, or North Americans ? In their trad. 
tion is nothing of the egalitarianism of the French Revolution, 
nothing of the imperialism of Napoleon, nothing of the decadence 
of the Second Empire, nothing of the laicism of the Third 
Republic; they were as unready to be conscripted to saye 
France as to save England. Their language and culture ar 
French, but their loyalty is to their own group. If M. Siegfried 
is right, they are Canadiens first, and Canadians second. Con. 
federation was for them no more than a political expedient, and 
for most of them ‘“‘ their instinctive feeling of patriotism js 
towards their province, not towards Canada as a whole.” 
They are defenders of the British conne*ion largely because 
they are colonial-minded rather than Dominion-minded, and 
because Great Britain appears to them as a guarantor of their 
provincial and religious rights. Their strength lies in their 
solidarity, and their solidarity is based on a whole code of life 
and morals, between which and the American code “no com: 
promise is possible.” 

* According to the ethics of French Canadian Catholicism, the 
individual is obliged to live within a social framework, encom- 
passed by a series of rites which punctuate the passage of the days 
and years. He submits to the effective direction of a spiritul 
hierarchy, which extols to the faithful the beauty of sacrifice, the 
value of discipline, and the virtue of family. English Canadian 
Protestantism, on the other hand, puts the accent on man’s moral 
responsibility to his own conscience, with no need for intervention 
on the part of a sacramental priesthood. In their (sic) eyes the 
development of a material civilisation is, in fact if not in doctrine, 
a form of moral dignity. When the Catholic ideal of renunciation 
is set aside in this way, the door is open wide to Americanism, 
which teaches that material progress prevails over spiritual pr- 
occupations. 

** The French Canadian,” writes M. Siegfried, “is a peasant. 
The Americans have only agricultural industrialists.” 
Not merely racial make-up and degree of urbanisation, but 
also this contrast in agriculture radically distinguishes the East 
from the West of Canada. The single-crop,  soil-mining 
system of the prairies is in complete contrast with the peasant 
cultivation and mixed farming of Quebec, Ontario and the 
Maritimes. The depression, which bankrupted the Wes, 
has posed questions that would have been laughed out 0 
Court in 1928. ‘*‘ Can America live indefinitely without peas 
ants?” asks M. Siegfried. Be that as it may, the Wes 
and the wealth it brings when times are good are an essentii 
part of the Canadian standard of life. And the West depends 
on export markets, which means depending on Great Britain— 
in more ways than one. With the money she gets for her wheal, 
Canada buys in America, where she also sells the products 0 
her timber and power industries. So the triangle is completed. 
The two gravitations continue to pull upon Canada’s destiny. 
If the imperial gravitation were to weaken, not only would 
Canada’s path be changed, but her internal system of forces 
might break down. For the French Canadian people, spiritt- 
ally compact and biologically strong, can and will resist with 
far greater tenacity than the British group the insidious invasiol 
of Americanism, 
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A PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MORE 


4 Portrait of Thomas More: Scholar, Statesman, Saint. 

* "By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 

Ir should be impossible for any man, however long he may 

have been working on the life and writings of More, however 

eat his admiration of the saint, to read this noble book, without 
his knowledge of More being deepened, and his love increased. 

The lives of More (of which at least thirty, great and small, 
must now be in existence) fall obviously into two classes— 
those which are written by members of the Church for which 
More died, and those which are not. Mr. Cecil’s ‘ Portrait’ 
belongs to the first class. To that class also belong the memor- 
able sixteenth-century lives by Roper, Harpsfield, Stapleton 
and Ro. Ba., and modern lives by Father Bridgett, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hollis, the Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell and others. It is 
obvious that in such lives a depth of understanding and sym- 
pathy may be looked for, which can scarcely be expected from 
the general body of English biographers and historians, who 
can hardly deal with the lives and sufferings of the Roman 
Catholic martyrs without feeling that they are but building 
the sepulchres of the prophets whom their fathers slew. 

Even after the lives enumerated above, each of which had its 
own particular virtues, and its own special contribution to 
make to our national estimate of More, there remained, as Mr. 
Cecil rightly saw, much for him to do. He writes : 

“In the case of a nature so finely integrated as his [More’s], 
and so little patient of any eclectic treatment, there seems room for 
something further in the way of detailed analysis, commentary 
and criticism of his works, and perhaps too, for some closer inter- 
weaving of his inner with his outer life, if his figure is to stand out 
in its full distinction upon the large tapestry of his time.” 
Accordingly, in this biography, many of More’s works receive 
a detailed (and a welcome) analysis. But the peculiar virtue 
of the book lies in the ‘‘ closer interweaving of More’s inner 
with his outer life.’’ It is above all as a saint that Mr. Cecil 
depicts More, and he is obviously a little nettled by a flippant 
remark once made by the present reviewer, that More’s blame- 
lessness is the greatest difficulty with which his biographer has 
to cope. The remark was never intended to be taken too 
seriously; and to one who approaches his subject with the 
deep reverence and understanding which Mr. Cecil shows, 
More’s blamelessness seems to present no difficulty at all. 

Mr. Cecil sees that we have got to get back, not merely to the 
great leaders of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, 
but behind them to the actors who were already on the stage 
when these leaders made their entrance: in other words, we 
must get behind Luther to the Age of Erasmus : 

“For to that unity of religious faith which has become so desper- 
ately necessary to us as the political and moral disintegration of 
our society advances, we shall, so far as the human eye can see, 
come only, if we come at all, through the courtesy of many individual 
minds seeking one another, no longer across the strong barriers 
which use and wont have raised, but at the very fork of the road 
where their intellectual forbears parted.”’ 

It is now more than half a century since Charles Beard said, 
in those Hibbert lectures which some have considered to be 
the best English book on the Reformation, ‘‘ the Reformation 
that has been, is Luther’s monument : perhaps the Reformation 
that is to be, will trace itself back to Erasmus.”’ These words 
are capable of very varied interpretation: but they certainly 
mean that we must seek each other ‘“‘ at the very fork of the 
road”: we must look back to Erasmus. 

No one can have studied Thomas More carefully without 
noting the change which comes over him after that passage 
of the river from Chelsea to Lambeth in which “ the field 
is won.” But never before has this change (from ‘‘ Catholic 
champion ” to ‘‘ Catholic saint,’”? to quote Mr. Cecil’s words) 
been brought out as clearly as it is in the closing pages of 
Mr. Cecil’s book. In The First Book of Comfort against 
Tribulation, More gives three reasons for abandoning the 
controversy which he had been persistently waging : 

“The first is, that in some communications had of late together, 
hath appeared good likelihood of some good agreement to grow 
together in one accord of our faith. The second, that in the mean- 
While ull this may come to pass, contention, despicion, [i.e. dis- 
putation] with uncharitable behaviour, is prohibited and forbidden, 
in effect, upon all parties. . . . The third is, that all Germany for 
all their diverse opinions, yet as they agree together in profession 
of Christ’s name, so agree they now in preparation of a commoa 


—" in defence of Christendom against our common enemy the 
x. 


Therefore will I let God work, and leave off contention.”’ 
More put these words, in his Dialogue, into the mouth of 
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a Hungarian gentleman. But there is no doubt that he is 
speaking for himself, and is giving the reason why he has 
abandoned the writing of works of controversy, and is devoting 
his time to writing books which are all of them books of 
“comfort against tribulation.” The change in subject must 
proceed from a teal change in More’s inclination, and not 
from any prudential motive. For More might have written 
an imaginary dialogue with a heretic, and chosen ground 
where the king would have been altogether on his side and 
altogether against the heretic; whereas King Henry, had he 
known of More’s words of comfort, could hardly have failed 
to construe them as comforting traitors in resisting the will 
of the King. 

But, as it became more and more clear that Henry intended 
to push to extremes his quarrel with his faithful servant, 
and as More, seeing his own agonies drawing nearer, passed 
from the Dialogue of Comfort to the Treatise upon the Passion 
of Christ, all bitterness against others passed from him. Mr. 
Cecil draws attention to 
“ the little vignette that More, as he meditated upon Christ’s action 
in washing the feet of His disciples, found himself making of Henry. 
‘None, I suppose, nowhere,’ he writes, ‘ use that godly ceremony 
more goodly than our Sovereign lord, the King’s Grace here of this 
realm, both in humble manner washing and wiping, and kissing also, 
many poor folks feet after the number of the years of his age’ . . .” 


Mr. Cecil sums up these final scenes of More, visited by his 
daughter in prison : 

“* Tragedies enough as there are to give us pause on every page 

of the long tale, it is not easy to think in English history of another 
where the circumstances are so poignant, the suffering so free from 
blame, and the sentiment so gracious, charming, authentic and 
detailed. We can see the father and daughter, if we choose, no 
less clearly than we see Lear and Cordelia, sitting alone ‘ like birds 
in the cage’ praying and repeating, as we know they did, the im- 
memorial laments of the Hebrew Psalmist, and telling old tales, 
and making merry over gilded butterflies, and talking Court news, 
and taking upon them the mystery of things, like God’s spies, in a 
wall’d prison.” 
The illustrations are not quite worthy of so outstanding a 
book. Why do we go on reproducing engravings of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, though photography 
makes it quite easy to go back to the originals ? The Vorster- 
man engraving of Holbein’s “Erasmus” is an excellent print, 
but it is far from reproducing the vivid features and the 
sensitive mouth of its ‘‘ Greystoke’ original, which passed 
to the Pierpont Morgan collection. Katharine of Aragon 
and Anne Boleyn are given “ After the Holbein portraits,” 
though it is pretty certain that no portrait of either queen by 
Holbein is extant. The reproduction of “‘ the passage of the 
rivers”? is welcome, but otherwise the illustrations might 
mislead a casual observer : he would hardly expect from them 
a biography of the depth, insight, learning and scholarship 
which characterise Mr. Cecil’s book from its first to its last 
page. R. W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE SPANISH PLOT 


The Nazi Conspiracy in Spain. By the Editor of “ The Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror.’? (Gollancz. .§s.) 

Spaia «in: Revolt: By Harry Gannes and Theodore Repard. 
(Gollancz. §s.) 


“THE unsatisfactory nature of most works about the present 
‘struggle in Spain arises not only from ignorance, but because 
the civil war exists on so many planes. There is the purely 
national and traditional struggle, there are the disparate motives 
‘of the regions, there is the fight of the rich and most progressive 
regions (in the hands éf Madrid) against the most markedly 
feudal and poor lands (in the hands of Franco); and there is, 
finally, the international struggle. Even then one has not 
exhausted the complexity of the subject ; but it is the last which 
‘has made the Spanish situation the paradise of the doctrinaire, 
‘who sees every thing in Fascist or anti-Fascist terms. 

Messrs. Gannes and Repard are typical of this class. Their 
‘story is very rough and ready. Running rapidly through 
Spanish history in a few pages, they become more expansive 
‘about the republic and the fight wa ed against it by Gil Robles, 
‘then pass to a good summary of the civil war position at the 
t_me of writing, and finally to a sk med study of the funda- 
mental causes of unrest. ‘Their knowledge of the Spansi 
people is small. On se trompe toujours sur Espagne: the warn- 
ing has not occurred to these left wing propagandists with whose 
case I am, in the main, in sympathy, but whose method is slap- 
.dash and crude and whose omissions are startling. 

The Nazi Conspiracy is quite another thing. It is the most 
important note on the international aspect of the civil war 
that has been published, and should be widely read. At the 
beginning of the struggle the papers of a Nazi organisation in 
Barcelona came into the hands of the authorities, and they show 
for how long and how deeply the Germans have conspired to 
overthrow the Spanish democratic 7.gime in order to further 
German imperial interests. “This intervention is traditional 
in German foreign policy since Bismarck laid it down that 
‘‘Spain must be the fly on France’s neck.” But the real 
enemy is England, the immediate prize Morocco. . And 
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however the war ends in Spain, it is the Moroccan 


which will present Europe with its real crisis. The Mae ag 
in this book show how the Germans worked to this end es 


reveal the whole system and technique of Nazi Pro 
abroad. As in the Great War, the Germans found their nap; 
allies in the Spanish reactionaries, gave financial Support 
their Press, subsidised provincial papers, &c., &c., just may 
Allies (at that time) subsidised the Spanish liberals, E 
Fascist bureau, every business agency became, prior to 
1936, a political bureau, and the system led inevitably to politica 
and warlike co-operation between the Right Parties in Spe: 
and the Nazis.. The evidence is here, unmistakable and ext. 
ordinary. : 
But the most interesting thing about these documents is their 
revelation of how the Fascist Inquisition works upon ind. 
viduals. For it.is an inquisition of the most cruel and Telentleg, 
kind, even though slightly comic to those of us who—as fay 
as we know, for presumably the Nazi espionage and Propagand, 
system is happily at work in England too—are outside the Mesh, 
There can hardly have been a single German tourist or resident 
in Spain who was not spied upon and whose dossier was not 
sent to the Gestapo. A German student, for example, who 
had spoken against Fascism was visited by the Spanish poli 
at the suggestion of the local Nazi organisation and deported 
at once in a German ship to Germany where, only too well, 
we can imagine the treatment he received. Two wretched 
German Jewesses start a pension in Granada and immediately 
they are investigated and the report travels from Granada » 
Madrid, and then into Berlin. Everyone was watcned, including 
Spaniards. A Spanish journalist who wrote against Fascism 
in Spain would be immediately deported if he got to Germany, 
The Nazis, of course, continually made themselves ridiculoys, 
Their propaganda articles, for instance, in the Spanish Press, 
were frequently unusable because of the heavy, abstract 
Teutonic style. Spanish audiences were bo:e | by the continual 
march past of troops in the German propaganda films, and, of 
course, even the spies were spied upon. But our final impression 
is of the thoroughness with wiic1 the international conspiray 
was prepared both in Spain and mMorocco—wnhere Mein Kampf, 
suitably expurgated, with its anti-Semitism underlined, is 
ti.rown among the Arabs and aims to stir up unrest and 
revolt from Tangier to Suez—and of the human degradation 
to which the tyranny of Fascism has reduced its agents, 
The expulsion of the Jews, the establishment of an inquisitioa— 
how clearly, by an irony of history, does Germany follow the 
Paranoiac course which brought Spain to her present ruin. 
V. S. PRITCHETT, 


“QUIS CUSTODIET” .. .? 


Leadership in a Free Society. By T. N. Whitehead. (Oxford 


University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

TuIs book is aptly described by its sub-title as ‘‘ a study-in 
human relations, based on an analysis of present-day industria 
civilisation.”” It has the merit, which is all too rare among 
books of its kind, of conforming to the standards of a scientific 
enquiry. The problems with which it deals are specific and 
clearly defined; the conclusions reached in it are tentative 
and cautious ; the evidence for them is handled with discrimi 
nation and patiently set forth; the style in which it is written 
is resolutely unrhetorical. All this increases the value of the 
book as a contribution to social science, but it also limits it 
popular appeal, particularly as the remedies which it offers for 
our present discontent are neither very revolutionary nor fat 
reaching. 

Professor Whitehead is a conservative in the sense that he 
mistrusts any proposal to make a radical change in the existing 
order of society. His argument against socialism, for example, 
is not that it would not work but that we cannot tell how it 
would work. 





















“ Not one of us ”’ (he says) “ has the slightest conception of what 
it would be like to live in a highly industrialised socialistic State. 
It might prove delightful ; and, on the other hand, it might be 
horrible. And this applies equally weil to any other plan for socal 
organisation involving a drastic departure trom practical experience. 







Accordingly, he argues that so uncertain an end does not 
justify the destruction of values which would result from @ 
break-up of our existing social sentiments and routines. Hete 
and elsewhere he seems to me to overrate both the stability 
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A SELECTION of IMPORTANT BOOKS 


BERNARD FALK’s 


“OLD Q’s” DAUGHTER 


“Mr. Falk’s book has the fascination and excitement of a novel”—TVimes “A brilliant example 
of constructive biography Mr. Falk picks his way through the sh of intrigue with wit, know- 
ledge and a keen appreciation of the human comedy which he records ’””—Dovcras West (Daily 
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1st and 2nd Impressions sold before publication 3rd selling 4th ready! 


With frontispiece in colour and 32 pages of illustrations 


HERMAN FINCK’s 


MY MELODIOUS MEMORIES 


“Entertaining reminiscences full of good stories Not the least charm of ‘My Melodious Memories ’ 
is the wit of the author which sparkles through the pages ”’—Daily Mail With 47 illustrations 18/- 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 


BUFFETS and REWARDS 


The reminiscences of one of the greatest conductors and composers of our time He paints vivid 
pictures of the outstanding figures in music. He knew Wagner and Liszt intimately and was a 
friend of Brahms With 17 illustrations 18/- 


The WHALERS 


by Dr. FELIX MAYNARD 
Edited by ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


Alexandre Dumas thought this a great book It can only be compared with the immortal “ Moby 
8/6 


Dick - Oo, 


Ss. P. B. MAIS’s 


ENGLAND’S CHARACTER 


“He has an ever-ready stock of highways and by-ways of historical information "—M< runing P 
“ By far the best ‘E nglish’ book Mr. Mais has given us "—.\anchester Guardian (2nd aoa 
With end papers and 15 illustrations 7/0 


HANGING HORIZONS 


by W. ROBERT FORAN - 


“Ts sure of a ready bt ed both from those who know the ground and those who 
Sunday Times (2nd impression) _ Illustrated 


HUTCHINSON 


18/- 
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of the present social order and the value which it has for the 
majority of those who live under it. He is far indeed from 
believing that it is faultless. He admits that ‘‘ modern industrial 
society suffers from a dangerous lack of social integration,” 
and that certain characteristics of industrial activity are likely 
to increase this condition unless steps be taken to prevent it. 
But he appears to look upon this as an accidental defect in our 
social structure rather than as the sign of an essential flaw. 


The explanation. given by Professor Whitehead to account 
for the lack of social integration from which we are suffering 
is that the occupations in which men earn their livelihood have 
become divorced from “the main stream of social living.” 
Modern industry is organised with an almost exclusive reference 
to technical efficiency. Practically no attention is paid to the 
social sentiments of those who are engaged in it. The effects 
of this concern not merely the happiness of the workers but 
also, to a very large extent, their productivity. For it is not the 
case that their behaviour is determined purely by considerations 
of their future economic advantage. It depends also on the 
nature and degree of their present social satisfactions. Indeed, 
Professor Whitehead thinks that the second is the dominant 
factor. 

“Observe ’’ (he says) “ the behaviour of a stable group of long 

duration faced with a choice between two alternatives, one of which 
will assist the economic positions of the individuals at the expense 
of the social structure, whilst the other will maintain the social 
structure at an economic loss. The second alternative is almost 
always chosen.’’ 
He uses this fact to account for the phenomenon of deliberate 
restriction of output even to the detriment of wages, which 
occurs among unorganised workers as well among as those who 
are under the orders of a trade union. His explanation is that the 
workers have an irrational and half unconscious fear that any 
variation in their rate of output will cause the management to 
introduce changes which will destroy their social stability as a 
group. And they care more about preserving this than about 
earning a higher wage. 


It is necessary then for a management that wishes to obtain 
full co-operation from the workers to pay very detailed attention 
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to their social sentiments. Professor Whitehead makes a num 
of practical suggestions relating, in particular, to the functig 
and training of what he calls “ first-line supervisors,” For 
has observed that his relation to his first-line SUPer Visor ; 
“the most important single factor determining an employer, 
satisfaction in work.’ At the same time he sees that the 
problem of achieving social integration in an industrial goq 
is not to be solved merely by paying attention to social condi. 
tions within the factories. It is essential also to bridge the 
between men’s business activities and their other social Pursuits 
What has happened is that “ the rise of organised industry has 
reduced the importance of other institutions as integrators of 
society, without shouldering these functions itself.” Professor 
Whitehead desires that it should take over these function 
He wants to see the local firms become the focus of the life of 
a community and the managers of the firms assume its leader. 
ship in every kind of social activity. He thinks that, at any mp 
in America, with which he is primarily concerned, there ig jo 
other class of men whose ability and experience in Organisatiog 
make them better fitted for this task. 


The question is, however, not merely whether these men have 
the ability to lead their communities towards a better soci 
order but whether they have the goodwill. It is indeed in their 
economic interest to gain the sympathy of the community fy 
the welfare of their concerns. But how far will they exten 
their benevolence beyond the point which their economic 
interest dictates? And how far would it be in the intergy 
of the workers to accept such leadership, even if they wer 
prepared to do so? Professor Whitehead thinks that th 
conception of an antagonism between masters and men hardly 
applies to modern industry. He points out that the owner; 
place in business is being taken by scattered shareholders and 
that the managers are themselves employees. But this does not 
mean that their interests, as a class, are the same as those of the 
workers. Moreover, there is the political question to be con- 
sidered. Even in America the organisation of labour as 3 
political force in conscious opposition to the leaders of industry 
is a factor that cannot now be ignored. A. | am 





















































THE FALL OF THE MONASTERIES 


English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries. By 
Geoffrey Baskerville. (Cape. 15s.) 


AT last Mr. Baskerville has brought out his long-awaited 
book. For years scholars have known that he was the chief 
authority in the country on the Suppression of the Monasteries 
and on what happened to the monks afterwards. Hitherto 
his conclusions have had to be ferreted out from rare articles 
in obscure periodicals and expensive Festschriften. His book 
is all that we had hoped, and more. For not only is there 
an obvious wealth of scholarship, but it is extremely amusing 
and witty, with just that grain of malice which the subject 
demands, and without which a book on the monks would 
be like their staple diet of stale fish without any tartar-sauce. 











Mr. Baskerville’s book is a blow for scholarship and sense 
on a subject which, as he says, has lent itself to ‘“‘ more mis- 
representation than any other event in our annals.” In 
practically all the books hitherto, whether Protestant o 
Catholic, what happened to the astonishingly small handful 
of monks who resisted, and so won the crown of martyrdom 
or the enjoyment of exile, has bulked altogether too largely. 
Mr. Baskerville expresses the point of view of the vast majority 
of monks, who like the ordinary mortals they were, weft 
not going to sacrifice their skins for an inconvenient attachment 
to a decadent and condemned institution. 

““ Since’? (he says) “‘ the whole number of martyrs and exiles, 
conservatives and radicals, which the monasteries provided scarcely 
amounted to one per cent. of the former religious, it is surely time 
that some notice was taken of the fate of the ninety-nine per cent— 
the exact proportion of just persons to lost sheep—who were neither 
martyrs nor exiles.”’ 

To be rid of parti-pris either of one side or the other is 4 
great advance and enables us to see the suppression, almost 
for the first time, intelligibly for what it was: the one great F 
example of nationalisation in our history. (It is an aid © Fy 
clarity that Mr. Baskerville uses the political terms, conservative q 
and radical, in reference to this social revolution, rather that 
the sectarian terms, Protestant and Catholic, so associated with 
worn-out controversies, so apt to lead astray.) It places # 
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Ready on Monday 
ERIC PARTRIDGE’S 


Dictionary of Slang & 
Unconventional English 


Slang and Colloquialisms, Vulgarisms 
and Solecisms, Language of the Under- 
world, Nicknames and Catchphrases, 
Naturalised Americanisms. 


This really is a monumental work. Useful for 
reference, fascinating to read as a sidelight on 
the history of social life in Britain, It repre- 
sents a lifetime’s observation of colloquial 
English and must be one of the most remarkable 
single-handed feats of lexicography on record. 


1016 Pages. 10 x 7} ins. 42s. net. 


A Covey of Partridge 


To celebrate the appearance of the dictionary, 
Mr. Partridge has prepared a_ miscellaneous 
anthology of his writing, literary and _ historical 
essays, short stories, ete. Published on Monday. 


Ss. 6d. net. 





Barefoot 


through Mauretania 
ODETTE DU PUIGAUDEAU 


The experiences of two adventurous French- 
women who travelled rough across the Western 
Sahara. 


Observer: “ Acute and unusual observation of primi- 
tive people . . . intelligence and life.” 


Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


New Zealand 
from Within 


DONALD COWIE 


adventures, anecdotes, 
ete., skilfully blended with general information 


about the country and its people so as to form 


Personal impressions, 


an agreeably readable narrative. 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 





Routledge 





AMERICA—FRANCE AWARD 1936 





THE 


ABANDONED 


Wo0O0D 


by Monique Saint- Helier 


“What fine, sad, unspeakable things we 
find. One of those extraordinary occa- 
sions when a writer with vision is 
permitted to share that vision with the 
reader.”—Times. “A novel of autumn 
leaves touched, never harshly, with the 
wistfulness of decay.” — Manchester 
Guardian. “‘ Vividly rendered; every- 
thing springs to life.”—Sunday Times. 
“ Exquisitely done.” —Glasgow Hld. 7/6 


Aspect of Life 


by John Keir Cross 
“He has experienced many things, read 
many things, wondered about many 
things.” —orning Post. 7/6 


SELWYN & BLOUNT 
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* <A really brilliant biography ’ 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
ROBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF 


ESSEX 


by G. B. Harrison 


* °Mr. Harrison . . . has brought Essex to life with 
almost astonishing fidelity.—Sunday Mercury. 








‘Written with charm and lucidity ...a distinguished 


biography.—Books of Today. 


With 6 plates. 15/- net 





GERALD 
HEARD 


The Third Morality 


“A sincere and courageous attempt to outline, not 
the whole duty of man, but the implications and 
suggestions of a new spiritual practice involved by our 
participation in a universe of mind.’—Observer. 


10/6 net 
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the vigorous light of common sense so many aspects of the 
process hitherto darkened by mutual abuse : Cromwell’s famous 
and much maligned commissioners for example. ‘‘ They 
were zealous servants of the Crown in the same measure that 
inland revenue officers are now. Everybody grumbles at the 
inquisitiveness of these persons. “Some of them may be ruder 
than others, just as Dr. Leigh had worse, manners than Dr. 
ap Price.”” The character of poor Dr. London has been most 
blackened by the sentimentalists, perhaps because of his 
contemptuous attitude to “‘the more improbable objects of 
popular devotion.” But ‘‘ that he should have disbelieved in 
the genuineness of the two heads of St. Ursula and of the jaw- 
bone of the ass which slew Abel is surely to his credit.” 


The exact bias.of the reports which these men would make as 
to the condition of the monasteries, Mr. Baskerville makes 
clear with a brilliant analogy. ‘‘ A left wing government, with 
a capital levy in view, might appoint a commission to inquire, 
not only into the financial assets, but also into the morals, of 
the merchant princes and princesses of this country.” It 
would make good reading. The political use of denigration, 
of which we have had such brilliant examples under Roosevelt 
in the Senate investigations into Wall Street, was perfectly 
understood in the Reformation and earlier. Mr. Baskerville 
thinks Cromwell’s commissioners got it from the Bishops’ 
visitations. It seems that there is nothing in the art of politics 
which hasn’t been always known. 


And so into every corner of this vast subject, Mr. Baskerville 
throws a dry and penetrating light. He shows how the monas- 
teries depended upon the prevalent conception of the function 
of their prayers in society. Ordinary men could hardly be 
expected to see that the prayers were unnecessary, until the 
monasteries came down to prove it. The abolition of purgatory 
by Act of Parliament (how English !) did away with their very 
raison d’étre. As Latimer shrewdly saw, ‘‘ the founding of 
monasteries argueth purgatory to be, so the putting down of 
them argueth it not to be.” That was about the correct 
estimation of the importance of men’s convictions in the process, 
one way or the other. The foolery and superstition we need 
not emphasise : it should be no news to the twentieth century 
in many ways slipping back to the savagery of the sixteenth. 


Nor is there any sensation-mongering in the book’s account 
of monastic morals : it would seem to show that the passion for 
hunting was at least as ardent and rather more widespread than 
that for wenching. And for the latter—it is true some abbots 
had their ladies, and a few nuns their vicar—the remedy, it 
became clear, was a married clergy. The monks spent 3 per 
cent. of their income on charity ; they did virtually no teaching 
and contributed little to education. As regards gains and 
losses from the suppression, the gain enormously outweighed 
the loss. Perhaps the loss was greatest as regards English 
music, and in the dispersion of libraries. 


There are a few slips to note for a second edition : Lord 
Lisle’s daughter Bridget was the child of his first marriage; 
and Buckland is not ‘‘ in the wilds of Dartmoor ”’ but in the 
delicious and fertile valley of the Tavy. And I have one large 
doubt : whether it is not a mistake to multiply by as much as 
thirty to get the contemporary value of money. I should have 
thought twenty more probable. But here Mr. Baskerville is 
fortified by the authority of Dr. Salter. 


I fail to do justice to the book; I can only say that it will 
probably prove to be the most important historical work of 


he year. 
the year A. L. Rowse. 


SHORT STORIES 


(Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 
By Martin Armstrong. 


People are Fascinating. By Sally Benson. 

The Blue Bed. By Glyn Jones. (Cape. 

A Case of Conscience and Other Tales. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. White, the hed Barn, Hell and Bridewater. 
Tarkington. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


7s. 6d.) 


By Booth 


. . . AND horrifying, Miss Benson might have added. A 
dreadfully veracious picture of humanity emerges from one 
of the wittiest collections of stories I have read for some years. 
The author possesses what so many more pompous talents lack, 
an attitude. The husband determined to treat his wife as a 
sweetheart rather than as a human being: keepers of little 
art shops: the couple who live all the year round in hotels ; 


ir 
psychic people, literary people, people who write 
whimsical love letters: they have the fascination as w 
as the horror of atrocities: they give us the low-down 3 
the human spirit. Although Miss Benson retains in be 
style and method a beautiful detachment, her choice of subj : 
and detail is controlled by a passion of distaste. The pico 
qualify each other. This is how human beings appes . 
her ; it-is her individual expression of the life, Nasty, brut, 
and short. Very occasionally the horror deepens, Pethans 
the finest story in the book is “‘ Farms are for Farmers,” . 
elderly man is showing a young man over a country COttage 
a depths-of-country cottage he hopes to let furnished, The 
young man is his replica, he has the same motive of economy 
the same illusions with which the older man had come, 4 
wife -with the same shallow refinement and want of menu 
resources, but the owner’s wife has killed herself (there is , 
mat in the bedroom which has got to be cleaned). 

“ They stood side by side looking out of the window, the west 
sun shining in their eyes. Jt brought out the pale, blotched skin 
on the younger man’s face, the flecks of dandruff on his coat colla, 
He had pushed his straw hat on the back of his head, and its blag 


band was stained with perspiration. He smelled strongly 
spearmint.” 


Studie, 


The horror is not in the suicide, it is in the imaginative bank. 
ruptcy of both men. The younger cannot realise that he js 
:in the same boat as the other; he doesn’t think he'll tell his 
wife—at first—about the suicide. “Of course, I suppox 
she’s bound to find out from some of the folks around here. 
But I don’t think I’d better tell her right at the start.” They 
say goodbye, the man who has lost and the man who is bound 
to lose. ‘‘ Their handclasp was warm and enervating.” 
There are moments when, under the influence of D. H. 
Lawrence, Mr. Glyn Jones writes rather as if he were one of 
Miss Benson’s characters. ‘‘ She had said goodbye to her 


hostess feeling uplifted and keen, the way she always did | 


when she had talked about things of which she knew nothing.” 
The lady so described might well have shared the more whim- 
sical and bogus sensitivities of Mr. Glyn Jones. “TI used to 
press flowers against my eyelids, the hard buttons of the 
ox-eyes and the tender grape-froth of the white and purple 
lilac bunches, or place the cold blade of a knife flat along my 
thigh, or find pleasure in rubbing the fine hairs of my hand 
against the back of the beech tree branches.” But this isa 
first book: it is Lawrence we have to blame for the excesses. 
‘“‘Eben Isaac”? and ‘‘ Cadi Hughes,” two Welsh “fables,” 
are written with fine energy, and it is impossible to read the 
account of the dead man following his coffin (‘‘ suddenly 
swallow came lurching swiftly towards him in the dazzle of 
the sun, licking out its wings along the middle of the road. 
He ducked when the white breast was flung up near his fac 
but the bird-beak hit him straight between the eyes and went 
on through his brains without stopping ’”’) and not realise 
that here is an artist who has genuine as well as manufactured 
perceptions. 

Mr. Armstrong’s new volume is a great improvement 01 
his last. It is a thoroughly ‘‘ readable ” collection of magazine 
stories (I cannot really believe it is much of a virtue in a short 
story that it should require no mental effort), humorous, 
dramatic, inventive, but unsatisfying because with every 
story we have to begin all over again. The stories have 
quality in common. Perhaps complaint is unfair. 
are probably the odd droppings of a novelist, whose mall 
interest is elsewhere. ‘They may not be intended to be mor 
than momentarily entertaining, and in this they are successful 
though one or two humorous and aggrieved tales abou 
“‘modern” art might have been omitted. There are sign 


of age in these, of a Punch-like irritation and uneasiness até 


world sweeping by. 


These & 





Mr. Booth Tarkington’s four variations on the “ horror’ § 


story are on a rather less obvious level. 


I particularly liked : 


“‘ Hell” (it should surely have been called Purgatory) 0 § 
which the ghost of a’ hearty American womaniser (‘one 0 F 
those specialists who keep women’s addresses in memorandut F 
books ”’) haunts the woman’s department store, the mannequl F 


parades in underwear, the dressing rooms. 


This, like Mis F 


May Sinclair’s story of the illicit lovers condemned for eternit! F 


to mount the stairs of the seedy “short-time ”’ hotel to th 
appalling bedroom, has the real lick of the flames. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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‘Yes, he used to go on the razsle night after night, but since we 


started keeping Greys in the house nothing will induce him to stir out.’ 
H’m..... would a Greys keep you in? Well, well, in a world of 
attractions, counter - attractions, and behind -the-counter attractions, 


cigarettes have their place, and Greys are merely very good cigarettes. 


THE Gre ae comanerses 
y Ten for sixpence 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarcttes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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FICTION 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Happy Return. By C. S. Forester. 
7s. 6d.) 

Plague in Bombay. By Nora Stevenson. 

Green Margins. By E. P. O’Donnell. 
7s. 6d.) 

Burmese Silver. 
7s. 6d.) 

People in Cages. By Helen Ashton. 

No Escape. By Randall Swingler. 


(Michael Joseph. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


By Edward Thompson. (Faber and Faber. 


(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


To The General, which was one of last year’s most interesting 
novels, Mr. C. S. Forester’s new novel bears a certain resem- 
blance, for it is likewise a study of the character of a man in 
authority in time of war. But there the resemblance ceases, 
for The Happy Return takes place in Napoleonic times, and 
its central figure is a sailor. Captain Hornblower sails from 
England with sealed orders from the Admiralty. He is to 
make for a certain spot on the Pacific coast of South America, 
and there to lend aid to a local mad dictator in rebellion against 
the Spanish rule. This he does, and it involves the capture 
of a Spanish warship, the ‘Natividad.’ But news comes of a 
new alliance between England and Spain, so he is obliged to 
make another attack on the ‘Natividad,’ which ends successfully. 
On his return voyage he has a distinguished passenger in 
Lady Barbara Wellesley: the general, in the book of that 
name, married a duke’s daughter, but Captain Hornblower, 
who is married already, just manages to resist the blandishments 
of the sister of a duke-to-be, and makes his ‘‘ happy return ” 
to England. This story has several notable virtues. The 
behaviour of Hornblower, saddled with responsibility and 
caught up in tricky and dangerous circumstances, is a remarkable 
illustration of a solid, dignified, and typically English character. 
Then the incidents of naval warfare are admirably described, 
and suggest to one ignorant of these matters a backing of 
expert knowledge. Finally the whole book produces a 
sense of period without any cheap straining after period 
effects, so that the reader is convinced that he is reading 
about a real contemporary of Howe and Collingwood and 
Nelson. 


Miss Nora Stevenson takes us on quite another sort of 
voyage. There is plague in Bombay, so a luxury liner tound 
for that port carries only a handful of first-class passengers. 
We have been offered many novels about handfuls of passengers 
on liners, but Miss Stevenson has a special feeling for the 
emotional atmosphere that is engendered among people in 
some isolated or oddly intensified situation. In her last novel, 
Whistler’s Corner, this situation was a sanatorium on the 
Karroo, and I can imagine that in the future she might examine 
life on a remote island or in a prison. Meanwhile she takes 
us aboard the R.M.S. ‘ Asphodel,’ which is carrying, among 
others, a Jewish multi-millionaire, a respectable peer with a 
“‘dangerous”’ daughter, a pair of Portuguese newlyweds, 
that enigmatic young woman Anna, Freiin Siegel, and also 
Horace Appleby, a suburban clerk who has a temporary job 
as secretary to the millionaire. Appleby, though ‘‘ conceived 
in cold and rain, among the squalor of a million chimney- 
pots,” has always been a dreamy, romantic fellow, and on 
this voyage his dreams have a brief but intense fruition, for 
the passengers “ drifted in a state of emotional detachment, 
indifferent to the future, forgetful of the past. In this inter- 
mediate stage, influenced by neither, they constructed for 
themselves a world of their desire. Time had disappeared.” 
The millionaire is all that a millionaire ought to be. He 
stands enough drinks to float the ‘ Asphodel’ herself, and 
even has a pie made to contain twenty-four children from the 
second and third class: dressed like blackbirds, they emerge 
when the crust is cut and present the first-class passengers 
with gifts. The women shine in their expensive setting, 
and Horace has the time of his life. But perhaps we had 
better call this a novel of atmosphere. 


The same may be said of Green Margins, which has been 
popular in the United States. In this case the atmosphere is 
rich; indeed, the Boston Transcript has found the book 
“‘unique in its atmospheric, richness.” It is not only rich, 
but warm and strange with the warmth and strangeness of 
the Mississippi delta, the region of bayous and levees, where 
the tree bends with fruit and salads fill the basket, where 


_ besides other adjuncts and acquaintances. 


crabs hiss in the pot and piles of oyster shells wink in th 
moonlight, where night-herons swoop, whooping ¢ : 
whoop, and novelists collect copy. It is a world of which 
New Orleans is the centre and which supports an extremely 
mixed population—of the warmest blood, it seems, and th, 
easiest virtue. Open the book at random, and you find yourself 
in a bizarre and in some ways Firbankian world : 

“ Occasionally they heard Miss Pretty John_ inside singing 

Creole ballad over her dishwashing. Miss John cherished - 
white blood. _ She ate alligator tails only in secret. . . . She culti- 
vated her white relatives, fishmongers and ruffians all, sending each 
a frosted fig-cake on his birthday. . . . ‘ Soon as you smell white? 
John would tell her when a group of sportsmen approached lookin, 
for a guide, ‘ you start actin’ lak you got a miullet-bone in yo 
bridge-work.’ ”’ 
But mostly you are asked to follow the fortunes of an Acadian. 
Dalmatian girl called Sister Kalavich. A depressing note jg 
sounded by one or two socialites and highbrows from New 
Orleans, but Mr. O’Donnell is a good-natured and leisurely 
guide, and his book should weaken your sales-resistance 
against the time when you may be tempted to buy a ticket to 
those green margins. Mr. Edward Thompson’s exoticism 
leads us in a different direction. Take a speck of Conrad, 
a grain of Kipling, and a pinch of Rider Haggard, then py 
Mr. Thompson to season and prepare the dish, and you will 
get Burmese Silver. An ex-Indian civil servant has founded a 
kingdom in tke wilds of northern Burma, and an old friend 
sets out to visit him. The journey is picturesque, though 
the river-boat is navigated by one of those rather tiresome 
Scotch engineers. The white rajah is not easily accessible, 
is troubled by would-be concessionaires and various officials 
and adventurers, and leaves some of the cares of State to his 
beautiful daughter, Princess Perdita, alias Pradita, or Dita 
for short, who has been finished in England and queens it 
among the head-hunters. ‘‘I want nothing of your jade or your 
silver or your rubies, Princess Perdita,” says the visitor, 
but then his quest for the Sawbwa of Buddhawbwe wa 
colourful enough without those minerals. 

And so back to England, but it is not altogether a happy 
return. Miss Ashton takes us to the Zoo and keeps us there, 
rubbing our noses frequently against the bars just to remind 
us that it doesn’t much matter on which side of them we 
live, for it is not only iron bars that make a cage but destiny 
and circumstances. In order to turn an account of an afternooa 
at the Zoo into a novel she has found it necessary to build 
her story round a framework of coincidences that are rather 
too improbable. A man home from Kenya goes with his 
wife to look at a lion he has given to the Zoological Society. 
His wife’s first husband also happens to be there, a crooked 
financier named John Canning who is being shadowed by the 
police. Then Canning’s female friend is there with her 
husband, two children, and secretary, who is Canning’s 
sister; then the female friend’s butler happens to be there, 
The _ various 
emotional tangles, memories and hopes, are worked out at 
length before the background of cages, and directly and 
indirectly we are told again and again that Nature in the raw 
is seldom mild. 

No Escape is much more distinguished than many.a slick 
first novel, but there are many things about it that may provoke 
a reader to find fault. The significant things about it are that 
Mr. Swingler has beliefs and gifts. One would say he believes 
that wealth and poverty may be equally corrupting, that society 
and the individual are beholden to one another, that the 
individual can only give of his best in a society unlike our own, 
and that war is hopelessly wasteful. At the same time it 1s 
evident that he has a lyrical imagination and a real power 
of shaping images in words. He is a poet and may be described, 
I think, as an Anglo-Communist. What he offers us is a picture 
of English country life before the War, but it is not easily 
acceptable. His nineteen-thirtyish hero seems out of period, 
and this nation cannot be easily divided into the oppressive 
rich and the oppressed poor, for it is on the whole middle- 
class, or bourgeois, in its habits and ambitions. It looks 
rather as though Mr. Swingler is less interested in what people 
are like than in what they would have to be like to fit in with 
Anglo-Communist ideals. 
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‘Ne holidays / 


‘ 
The Perfect 1937 Vacation Idea ! 


Accompanied Tours (21 days to 7 
weeks) at moderate “all-in” cost 
sail nearly every week from May to 
September—get our Tours Booklet. 


ForFurther Particulars—Your LocalAgent, or 


WORLO’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


(WHItehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle,Glasgow,Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 








ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY PARTIES, 1937. 

April 5—May 4.—CYPRUS and GYR, a tour of 
mtense interest 

April 12—19. PARIS and ROUEN, for Schoolgirls, 

PARIS and ROUEN, including 

This is one of the most 
beauttful seasons, 

June 14-29. THE. ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 


duy 1—15.-ZERMATT and SAAS-FEE, SWIT- 

ZERLAND 
duly 16-26.-KESWICK. August.—Parties to the 
SWISS LAKES. NORWAY with wonderful fjerd 
and mountain scenery, and a SWISS WALKING 
TOUR, including some of the most famous beauty 
is. August 30—September 10.—AUSTRIAN 


spo 
WALKING TOUR. September.—Y UGO-SLAVIA, 
Including the Dalmatian Coast. 
The above are all conducted Parties. 
CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
1% BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1. Welbeck 7088, 








SUNWARD 
y YEOWARD 


LISBON 
MOROCCO 
MADEIRA 
CANARY ISLANDS 


CRUISES EVERY WEEK 


From 16 Days—17 Gns. to 
24 Days—26 Gans. 


For particulars apply—24 James St., 
Liverpool—60 Haymarket, London, 
S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 


ee 














SPRING TOURS & CRUISES 


TuHIS year many of the tourist agencies 
are announcing special arrancements for 
the Coronation. 

Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son have special 
Naval Review Cruises, a 30-day tour in 
Egypt for 56 guineas, a 24-day tour to 
Cyprus at an inclusive fare of £117, a 
15-day tour of Italy at 23 guineas, and 
numerous other arrangements. Messrs. 
Dean and Dawson have a train cruise through 
Italy for 23 guineas. The tour occupies 14 
days and starts on March 26th. Others will 
be available during the summer. The same 
company have attractive tours to Germany, 
Switzerland, Morocco, Riviera, &c., and 
special Hungarian Train Cruises (day travel 
only). Messrs. Hickie, Borman and Grant 
offer 16 days in Northern Italy at £13 2s. 6d., 
a 9-day motor tour of the Rhineland for 15 
guineas, a 14-day conducted Italian Train 
Cruise at 23 guineas (March 26th), a 16-day 
tour of Germany at 23 guineas, a 16-day 
tour visiting Prague, Budapest, and Vienna 
at 27 guineas, a trip to Palestine and Egypt 
departing April 15th for 23 days at 48 
guineas, and other holidays to Yugoslavia, 
Dalmatia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
Particulars from Messrs. Hickie, Borman 
and Grant, 25 Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


The Camps and Tours Union have tours 
to Cyprus and Egypt on March 2oth, 
April 5th and May 4th, at 68 guineas. 
Particulars from The Secretary, 126 Baker 
Street, London, W.1. 

The Steamship Companies have a 
tempting selection this year. The Blue 
Star Line have a fine programme of spring 
cruises of which particulars have already 
been given. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
announce tours to Quebec, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, .Toronto, Niagara Falls and New 
York on the famous ‘‘ Duchess”’ Liners. 
On March 11th 19 days from 33 guineas ; 
on March 25th 18 days from 31 guineas. 
This company also arnounce 20 cruises at 
prices from /,t per day to the Mediterranean, 
Morocco, . Atlantic Isles, Baltic, &c., 10 
to 14 days each. The Yeoward Line have 
weekly sailings from Liverpool to Lisbon, 
Morocco, Madeira, and Canary Islands. 
These are very enjoyable cruises: 24 days 
from 26 guineas, or 16 days from 17 guineas. 
The Royal Mail Line offers an Easter Cruise 
on March 25th by ‘ Atlantis’ to Algiers, 
Naples, Capri, Palermo, Port Said, 
Rhodes, Athens, Lisbon, from 48 guineas. 
The cruise lasts 28 days. On April 23rd 
there is another cruise to the Atlantic 
Isles, Morocco, 17 days from 29 guineas. 
There is also a Whitsun Cruise including 
the Coronation Naval Review at Spithead. 
There is the delightful 7-weeks’ trip of 
1,000 miles up the Amazon offered by the 
Booth Line. S.S. ‘ Hilary ’ leaves Liverpool 
on April 8th ; S.S. ‘ Anselm’ on April 30th, 
and alternate months thereafter. These 
cruises, including organised excursions, 
cost from £75. Fyffes Line have weekly 
sailings to Jamaica and Bermuda: 28 days, 
£52 I0s., or 35 days, £61 §s. First Class 
only. All outside rooms. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICAN YEAR 
BOOK AND GUIDE 


Nobody whose interest or occupation 
requires reliable and detailed information 
on South or East Africa can afford to be 
without a copy of the revised edition of this 
excellent Year Book. A Desk Section fcr 
the business man contains details of postal 
and telegraphic regulations, Ottawa Prefer- 
ences, licences and stamps, Income Tax 
regulations, local weights and measures, 
currencies, Government Officials and repre- 
sentatives abroad, public holidays, &c.. The 
Index, covering 40 pages, includes over 
2,600 place names. There are really good 
maps, sections devoted to Immigrants, 
Tourists, Naturalists and Sportsmen, In- 
valids, Teachers and Students. The 1937 
edition has 3,500 amendments of the matter 
and figures published in 1936. The price of 
the book is 2s. 6d., 3s. post free in the 
United Kingdom ; 3s. 3d. elsewhere. It is 
published for the Union-Castle Steamship 
Company, Limited, by Messrs. Sampson, 
Low, Marston and Company. 
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vin DEAN & | 
DAWSON : 


let tit be your 
3 happiest 
Easter? 


There is every reason why it 
should be—travel is easier; our 
special trains to Switzerland, 
Riviera, etc., are continued, tours 
are more inclusive, and costs are 
incredibly low. Our “ Easter” 
programme contaims many sug- 
gestions, these are specimens. 


TO BEAUTIFUL ITALY! 
A Special Train Cruise—23 Gns.—!+4 


days. Stresa-Milan-Florence-Naples- 
Capri-Rome-Turin-Paris (Ist class 
hotels, sightseeing, no night travel), 


conducted throughout. The ideal way 
to see Italy. Early booking is essen- 
tial, as numbers are limited. 


SWITZERLAND—9 days in Lucerne, 
£7.5.0 (incl. hotels, tickets, tips, taxes, 
transfers, seats, free season on 
steamers and buses). Lugano, £7.12.6. 
Montreux, £7.2.6. 


GERMANY—500 miles luxe Rhineland 
motoring for £9.9.0, or 9 days’ motor- 
ing in the Rhineland, Bavaria, Tyrol, 
£15.15.0, or 9 days at a Rhine resort, 
£5.15.6. 


FRANCE—In Paris, £4.14.6. The 
Riviera, 9 days £7.19.6, by special 
train. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND—4 days 


in Ostend, £2.19.6. Week in Flushing, 


PPAR BPP PPP Pew Rewer YO Os 


£5.7.6, etc., etc. 

IN ENGLAND—Bournemouth, 5 days, 
£4.14.0. Torquay, 4 days, £4.15.0. 
Channel Isles, 6 days, £4.15.0. Holiday 


camps 8s. 6d. a day. ) 


EASTER, THE BEST WAY—THE DEAN 
& DAWSON WAY—BLT BOOK EARLY. 





o ¢ 
Summer programmes too will soon be 2 
ready. Q 

81 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 163 Fen- ) 
church Street, E.C.3, and branches, or 
post the coupon helow. Pr 

; 2 

smaintdend Q 

DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. (S.P.1) 5 
(Admna.) 7 Blandford Sq., London, N.W. 1. 2 
Please send 1937 Holiday Programme(s). $ 
1. Easter. 2. Summer Abroad. » 

3. Britain. $ 


(Delete those not required.) 


NAME.. 


» 
> 
> 
f 
DD 
PAL ALAS 


Post unsealed 4d. stamp ) 
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MILES up tue 
3S AMAZON 


ii Delightful 7 weeks’ tours 
TOUR 


in an ocean liner without 
change of ship. 


APRIL 8 
APRIL 30 


From Liverpool 


s.s. HILARY - - 
s.s.s ANSELM - - - 


and alternate months thereafter 





To PORTUGAL—MADEIRA—BRAZIL. Tours fares, 
including all the organised excursions, £75, £80, and 
£85. 

Fe! uary ¥ urs are f uly bowked 
Single and two bedded oms—t inside rooms. For 
full P. ulars and Illustrated Booklet apply to 





Dept. No 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 
1/3 Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2, 


and the usual Agents. 
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BOOKS 


in great demand 


BS ASAT ce eS 
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ANDREW SMITH 


I WAS 
A SOVIET 


WORKER 


*‘remarkable book . . 
the most 


tion was completed... . 


under the Czars run ihrough 
the book ’’ MORNING POST 12/6 


WINIFRED 
DUKE 


THE STROKE 
OF MURDER 


“absorbing from beginning to 
end" _EVENING NEWS 


“notable addition to criminologi- 
cal literature’’ BHAMGAZETTE 10/6 


HAMBROOK 


of the Yard 


EX SUPERINTENDENT 
WALTER HAMBROOK 


The thrilling record of thirty- 
eight crowded years of man- 
by “the Father of 
Squad.” 


hunting, 
the Flying 


illustrations 12/6 


AAAbAdddbdddbbhddbddddddddbd 
a a are a ale 


ROBERT HALE & COMPANY 


102 Great Russell Street W.C. 1 


one of 
candid and_ bitter 
attacks on the Soviet regime 
which has emanated from any 
author since the Russian Revolu- 
Tales of 
horror and misery such as were 
never even’ conjured from the 
imagination about conditions 


Remarkable 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


By Nicholas Mansergh 


The purpose of Dr. Mansergh’s 
book (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is to 
examine the method of government 
established in Northern Ireland in 1922, 
and on the conclusions which he reaches 
to put in a plea for ‘‘ devolution ” as a 
system of government in other areas. 
His book is an admirable one, scholarly, 
acute and well-balanced. He discusses 
the various proposals and _ counter- 
proposals which were made during the 
development of the Irish question, 
analyses the events which preceded the 
setting up of the Belfast Parliament, and 
describes how it has worked during a 
period of fifteen years. On the experi- 
ence of ‘‘ devolution” in Northern 
Ireland he bases his concluding chapters, 
which consist of a general discussion 
of its merits and defects. He recognises 
the dangers of generalising from ‘‘a 
highly particularised experiment,” but 
on the whole concludes that ‘‘ federal 
devolution would be effective in dimin- 
ishing the work of the Central Govern- 
ment,” in allowing more account to be 
taken of local conditions when applying 
a general scheme, and in improving and 
accelerating local administration. 


THE ISLANDS OF IRELAND 
By Thomas H. Mason 


On some of the islands off the West 
Coast of Ireland reside some of the 
most primitive communities in Western 
Europe. In the course of some years 
Mr. Mason has visited most of them, 
and in this book (Batsford, ros. 6d.) 
he gives an account of the people who 
live on them, the scenery, the conditions 
and economy of life, the antiquities, and 
such traditional culture as exists. Mr. 
Mason is affronted by the speed of life 
in modern urban communities, and is 
inclined to moralise rather senten- 
tiously on the contrasted peacefulness 
which he finds in the islands. But 
when he is not pursuing this theme, he 
presents his material in a straightforward 
and workmanlike way, and anyone 
anxious to learn something about the 
islands and the people will find no 
better nor more comprehensive guide- 
book than this. Even those who do 
not wish to read will be fascinated by the 
illustrations. Mr. Mason is probably 
the best photographer in Ireland, and 
his illustrations, numerous and admir- 
ably varied in range, succeed in capturing 
the atmosphere ot the Western Coast of 
Ireland better than anyone has been 
able to do in paint. 


TOM CLARKE & THE IRISH 
FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


By Louis N. Le Roux 


The subject of this book (Talbot 
Press, §s.) 1s probably the least well 
remembered of the seven signatories to 
the Proclamation of the Irish Republic 
of 1916. The book falls into two 
parts. The first deals with the earlier 
phases of Clarke’s career. He was the 
son of a soldier in the British Army ; 
emigrating to America, he volunteered 
for work in England, and, after escaping 
detection through a_ shipwreck, was 


sentenced to imprisonment for life § 
his part in the ‘“‘ dynamite plot” : 
1883. The most vivid part of this hen 
(Clarke was released in 1898) ‘ 
with his experiences in prisons jn 

land. The second part of the book des, 
with the activities of the IRB and 
the revolutionary work to which Clatt 
dedicated himself from immedigty 
after his release right up to his execution 
in 1916. Mr. Le Roux appears to haye 
had access to material not previo 
available, but although he has cle, 
been industrious in research, the secyqj 
Lalf of his book has not the same interes 
as the earlier portion—organisation; 
require cleverer biographers than 4 
human beings. And he does not succeej 
in deciding oa whom should be fixg 
the blame for the confusion which in th 
event overcame the promoters of th 
rebellion of 1916. But this is none th: 
less an extremely interesting book, 


BERNARD SHAW, FRANK 
HARRIS & OSCAR WILDE 


By Robert Harborough Sherarj 

The object of this book (Were 
Laurie, 18s.) is to attack the reliability 
of Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde: Hj; 
Life and Confessions, which Mr. Shay 
praised extravagantly but which Mr 
Sherard considers was written “ for m 
other purpose than that of making 
money by veiled pornography,” anj 
which moreover he maintains wa 
largely based on plagiarisms from Mr, 
Sherard’s own writings. He does wm- 
doubtedly prove that many of Harris’ 
statements were untrue, and he shows 
that his methods were often dishones, 
But Mr. Sherard is surely flogging a 
dead horse. The merit of Harris’ 
book was that it was amusingly written 
and that it painted a vivid generd 
portrait of Wilde: only the vey 
innocent would go to it without caution 
for facts. In any event Mr. Sherard’s 
objective could have been as wel 
achieved in a pamphlet as in a labor: 
ously written book of over three hundred 
pages. 


THREE WORLDS 


By Carl van Doren 

The ‘three worlds” which Mr 
van Doren discusses in his autobi- 
graphy (Cape, 12s. 6d.) are the world 
before the Great War, the world of th 
War and its sequels, and the world 
which we are now living and which w 
are forming. Mr. van Doren started 
life as the son of a farmer (who als) 
practised as a doctor) on a prairie farm 
in Illinois; in the course of his cares 
he has been an Editor, a Professor 0 
English Literature, Headmaster of é 
famous school for girls, novelist, bit 
grapher, critic. He is inclined to unde 
estimate the value of his youth in th 
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Ask your bookseller | 
for MATHEMATICS | 


H. J. Laski says ‘‘ Reading its pages | 
was to me a vital and unforgettable 
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antry, which provided him with so 
we" ble a background when he ex- 
— d the plough for the pen, but the 
aang rs which he devotes to it are 
vay the most interesting in the book. 
Lh descriptions which he gives of the 
anges and chances of editorial life are 
by comparison trivial ; these encounters 
with the distinguished, these enthu- 
gasms, explanations and protests may 
have been interesting enough at the 
time, but Mr. van Doren is no more 
successful than most writers in his 
attempt to transmit to print the substance 
which they possessed in life. He 
becomes more interesting again when he 
passes on to his “third world,” and 
deals with the adjustment of values 
which he sees taking place in the more 
gnsitive sections of American life today. 
But the part of his book which will most 
appeal to English readers is undoubtedly 
that in which he describes the quiet and 
satisfying life which he lived in Hope 
for the first eighteen years of his life. 


MONEY FOR FILM STORIES 
By Norman Lee 


On the occasions when the kings of 
Hollywood and Wardour Street emerge 
from their fortresses to make a public 
pronouncement, as often as not it is to 
speak of the crowds of writers who, 
lured by reports of the vast sums to te 
gained by the fortunate, form permanent 
queues outside their premises in the 
hope of securing employment—in most 
cases to no avail, for most of the poor 
creatures are ignorant of the rudiments 
of the trade to which they are trying to 
gain admittance. Mr. Norinan Lee, 
who has had experience as a film- 
director, has now come to the aid of 
these unfortunates with this admirably 
clear and practical book (Pitman, 7s. 6d.), 
which describes precisely what is wanted, 
from the story in its first draft to the 
finished scenario, and in what way it 
should be presented. A wider know- 
ledge of the cinema than can be gained 
by casual visits is of course necessary 
for anyone who is going in systematically 
for writing for the films, and Mr. Lee 
cannot supply the reader with the 
knowledge or intelligence to learn tech- 
nique as he watches the film. But for 
those who are prepared to take some 
trouble, this is the perfect guide. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
YEAR BOOK 
Edited by T. Korda 


The number of this annual for 1936- 
1937 (Cosmopolitan Press, 21s.) contains 
over I,000 reproductions of phetographs, 
divided into twenty-three sections 
according to their subject-matter— 
only one section is useless, that on 
“Trick Photography,” which does not 
teally show the superiority of the results 


| obtained by design over those produced 


by technical ineptitude. It represents 
the work of photographers in many 
different countries, and provides a 
comprehensive and useful guide to the 
ams and achievements of modern 
photographers, and the uses, whether 
artistic or commercial, to which photo- 
graphy can be put. Further evidence of 
the Mcreasing commercial importance 
ot photography is given by The Camera 
Eye and the Personal Touch, an admirably 
Produced and well edited booklet which 
Messrs. C. Vernon and Sons have recently 
issued to illustrate the superiority of 
Photography to drawing in lending 
tealism to certain kinds of advertisements. 











Verse 








Adventure 


Centenary 


Fiction 


Current 


ARTHUR BARKER 


Books 


LOOSE END 


Neal Harman 
7/6 net 

“To pick up LOOSE END is as refreshing as a summer 
shower.”” — DAILY HERALD. 

“A very pleasant autobiography .... varied and _ lively.” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 
‘** The story makes enthralling reading, and Mr. Harman tells 
it superbly.” — SCOTSMAN. 


PRELUDE 
TO PARNASSUS 


Scenes from the 
Life of Alexander Sergeyevitch Pushkin 


James Cleugh 
10/6 net 


“Mr. Cleugh is a writer with a shrewd sense of dramatic 
essentials, and he has succeeded so admirably in recreating 
the strange personality of Pushkin, the sensualist and genius, 
against the living background of his surroundings that the 
novel reads like a Russian novel of Pushkin’s own time.” 

— JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEKLY. 


Robert Westerby 
7/6 net 
“If any other author can create the atmosphere of thrills 
and suspense in the big fight climax of this book, we have 


yet to meet him a thoroughly exciting and well-told 
story.” — CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DON J. EWAN 
Humbert Wolfe 


6/- net 
“But nothing else in the poem approaches the profundity of 
the Germanic stanzas. They are among the most moving 
and terrible and beautiful lines which Mr. Wolfe has ever 
written.”"—THE OBSERVER. 

















21 Garrick Street, W.C.2 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Pernaps the most impressive feature of the current trade re- 
covery is its tendency to broaden out, embracing one industry 
after another. First, the capital constructional trades, then 
retail trade, followed by textiles, shipping and so on, all of 
which implies that the recovery has acquired the kind of 
momentum which means staying power. I have indicated 
in recent notes some of the investment possibilities in the 
textile and shipping trades, in both of which the signs of 
recovery, dimly visible a few weeks ago, have now become quite 
unmistakable. Which will be the next industry to join in 
the gradual climb from depression into some phase of pro- 
sperity ? 

The answer, to judge from recent events in South Wales, 
is undoubtedly the coal-export industry. In the domestic 
market coal producers have been experiencing an increased 
demand ever since the iron and steel and cement industries 
began to boom, but the export trade has fallen away. Last 
year the export total fell.to 34,533,000 tons, a low record 
which compares with 60,267,000 tons in 1929. For most 
of the year trade was suspended with Italy ; subsidised com- 
petition from Germany and Poland was intense; and the 
French import quota was at its lowest since 1931. 

The evidence of improvement, however, is now convincingly 
strong. Exports to Italy, France and Argentina are rising, 
stocks at depots have suddenly dropped to abnormally slender 
figures, and, most significant of all, selling prices of all important 
grades have been raised. 

a * * * 


POWELL DUFFRYN PROSPECTS 

In these conditions, the £1 Ordinary shares of the Powell 
Dufiryn Steam Coal Company should provide a satisfactory 
investment. This company merged its undertaking with that 
of Welsh Associated Collieries in 1935, the resultant operating 
company being the largest coal producing unit in the U.K. 
The annual capacity is over 20,000,000 tons and the current 
rate of output about 12,000,000 tons. Economies have been 
introduced in consequence of the merger and the keen com- 
petition previously existing between the two companies’ 
selling organisations has been eliminated. 

The last dividend of Powell Duffryn, for the year ended 
March 31st, 1936, was 6 per cent., so that the shares, at 24s. 6d., 
yield over 4} per cent. Recovery has set in so late in the 
current financial year that I do not look for an increase in 
dividend, but the outlook has definitely improved. On the 
basis of the current output of 12,000,000 tons the recent 
rise of 2s. per ton jn the company’s coals will, if maintained, 
mean an addition of £1,200,000 to gross revenue. 


* * * = 


A PRIOR CHARGE GROUP 
The steadier tendency in gilt-edged stocks is tempting buyers 
back into the industrial pricr charge market, but prices still look 
attractive in many instances in relation to the security offered. 
Here is a group of shares on which there is excellent ‘‘ cover ” 
behind the dividend and the yield offered is over 4 per cent. : 


No. of times Yield 
dividend Current % 
covered price Eos: Os 

Crabtree Electric 5°4 £1 Cum. 

Pret. 6 a ae sa 8 24s. 443: 63 
British Electric Transformer 5°5 

£1 Cum, Prets.... ae ste 6} 24s. 7. ae a 
Leys Foundries 5°, £1 Cum. Prefs. 5} 21S..9d. 4.12 0 
John Lysaght 6° £1 First Cum. 

Prefs. oe a ahs 15 26s. 9d. 410 0 


All four companies are enjoying increasing profits, and the 
British Electric Transformer Preferences have the additional 
attraction that the dividend is guaranteed by the prosperous 
Crompton Parkinson Company. The preference dividend of 
Leys Foundries, which manufactures malleable castings for the 
motor trade, is covered five and a half times by last year’s 
profits, and four times by the average profits of the past ten 
years. The preference capital is the first charge on profits, 
and no debenture or mortgage can be placed in front of the 
preference-holders without their consent, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO BONUS POLIcy 

I wish I could catch a glimpse of the appropriation ACCOUNYs 
of the subsidiary undertakings of the Imperial Tobacog Con 
pany. Then I could solve one of the great unsolved riddles ¢ 
Throgmorton Street and say how much Imperial Tobac 
ordinary shares are really worth. As things are, nobody laine 
for the simple reason that, as a holding company, Impey 
Tobacco includes in its published profits only such Portion af 
the profits of the various subsidiaries as is actually declare . 
dividend and paid to the parent company. If, as would . 
surprise me, the amounts paid out as dividend are much les 
than are actually earned, then the Imperial Tobacco’s Publish 
profits understate the earnings position. 

Whatever the real earnings may be, I cannot think that 
Imperial Tobacco £1 ordinary shares are other than Cheap zt 
the current price of £7}, which is roughly £1 lower than 
fortnight ago. Speculators have been disappointed that ty 
cagerly-awaited bonus is postponed and their selling jy 
forced down the price. ‘The more important points are thy 
profits established a new record, the dividend has been raise 
from 24 to 25 per cent. tax free, and that reserves stand x 
£6,750,000, invested outside the business in gilt-edged stocky 
At £7} the yield is practically 4 per cent. less tax, by no meq; 
unattractive on a first-class industrial share. 

* sd = * 
LANCASHIRE COTTON POSITION 

My reference to Lancashire Cotton Corporation debenturs 
three weeks ago has been justified rather more quickly than | 
anticipated, the price, in its new sub-dividend form, being 
equivalent to just over 100, against 93 on January 22nd, Th: 
£75 nominal of new § per cent. Debenture is quoted at pa 
and the balance of £25 in Preference to which holders of the 
old debentures have become entitled under the reorganisation 
plan is worth about £27, the {1 Preferences standing at 21s, 64, 
each. 

I see no reason why either the new debenture stock, which 
will get its § per cent. interest, or the new preference shares, 
should be sold. The Corporation has increased its selling prices 
again since I discussed the position last month, and the market’ 
enthusiasm about the earnings prospect is strikingly reflected 
in the current quotation of 21s. 6d. for the ordinary shares, As 
the preferences are convertible, pound for pound, into ordinary 
shares at any time up to 1951, they may easily stand well above 
their par value in twelve months’ time. 

* * * + 


Venturers’ Corner 

The revival in railway expenditure is already bringing 
welcome orders to the engine and wagon builders and manv- 
facturers of brakes and signalling apparatus, and there have 
been substantial rises in the shares of the companies cor 
cerned. An undertaking which seems to have attracted litt: 
attention so far is Burt, Boulton and Haywood. This con- 
pany carries on business as tar-distillers, creosoters, chemici 
and disinfectant manufacturers, coal, cement and_ timber 
merchants, and importers of railway sleepers and telegraph 
poles. 

The business dates back to 1898 and has always paid: 
dividend. Before the slump the Ordinary £1 shares regular!) 
received IO per cent. and the market quotation was over 30 
In recent years the rate has been down to 3} per cent., aul 
drafts have been made on reserves, but profits recovered 
sharply during the year ended June 30th, 1934. The mt 
figure, after depreciation, rose from £19,582 to £54,715 
equivalent, after deducting Preference dividend, to 11} pe 
cent. on the Ordinary capital, and the Ordinary dividend ws 
raised from 4 to § per cent. The £1 shares are quoted 
23s. to yield nearly 4} per cent. on dividends and Io per ceil. 
on earnings. In the light of the recovery trend now apparent 
in the company’s affairs and the excellent balance-shett 
position, I think they have scope for improvement. 

CvsT0S. 

[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particulat 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. C0 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear shots 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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CADBURY'S GOLD FLAKE 
F 1 M/ An Investment spread 

over 100 famous Trade Marks 


The Domestic Trust was founded to invest in the shares of 
nationally famous firms supplying the essentials of life to the 
homes of this country. By purchasing units in this Trust a man 
with as little as £25 can spread his money over one of the most 
stable sources of profits in this country, or for that matter, in 
the world, knowing that it will be watched with expert vigilance. 


YIELD 


§ 
4 
§ 
6 
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S 


Z 
O WITH SAFETY 


(from dividends and cash bonuses only) 


DOMESTIC investment trust 


Trustees for Unit Holders: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD 


Full details are set out in Booklet s.n.2 the basis of all transactions, 
Ask your Bank Manager’s or Stockbroker’s opinion. 


. MEMBERS OF 
—_" F.T.M LTD THE UNIT TRUST ASSOCIATION 
PALMERSTON HOUSE - LONDON - E.C.2 


' Please send free booklet s.B.2, on the understanding that it involves : 
; no obligation. ‘ 
' ‘ 
te Tepe PR SER eee or Cannone ee one ‘ 
1 ‘ 
! ‘ 
, ADDRESS ' 


TME SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


JO INVEST MONEY 


through ordinary channels advantageously 
amwmis today extremely difficult. The interesi— 
yield is either too small on first-class securities 
or too high to be safe on others. But here 
is an investment which combines safety with 
an attractive interest yield. 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
&é R 79 
Certificates 


are issued by MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
CO. LTD. who act as Custodian Trustees for investors 
and collect and distribute the income from the 32 Govern- 
ment, Bank, Insurance, Commercial, and Industrial 
securities comprising the Unit. Sums of £25 and 
upwards may be invested, giving an interest yield of 


9% % 


Explanatory booklet (which is the basis of all transactions) 
obtainable from any Bank, Stockbroker, or write to 


FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21, SPRING GARDENS MANCHESTER 2 





Member of Unit Trusts Association. 


A e burners 
































RECORD ELECTRICITY OUTPUT 


“Britain is passing through a period of 
rapid electrification. Increased 
demand for electricity, which has | 
replaced alternative sources of energy, 
has been accentuated in Great Britain 
since 1932 by the expansion of the 
total demand for heat, light and power. 
Production of electrical eneray by 
authorised undertakings rose from 
10,294 million units in 1929 to 17,568 
millions in 1935 and 20 9929 millions 
in 1936... The Central Electricity 
Board has already made arrangements 
for a considerable ex‘ension of 
capacity to meet increased demand 
during 1938 and 1939.” 

Economist, Jan. 16th, 1937 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approx- 
imately &50 upwards over a range 
of 41 Companies selected by experts 
after careful consideration of their 
past record, their present financia! 
position and the possibilities of future 
developments and earning capacity. 


Cn the basis of current prices the Man- 
agers estimate that the annual return 
to certificate holders will be in the 
neighbourhood of 4% gross from cash 
dividends, with recurring share bon- 
uses in addition. Units may be bought 
orsold through any stockbrokeror bank. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees ¢ 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Pankers : 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


@ full Information will be found in hand- 
book S.14 which is the bass of all trans- 
actions, !t will be sent fre 

to the Minagers:— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 NATional 4931 


Members cf the Unit Trusts Association 


on application 
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Motoring 


THE main impression left on me by my trial of the latest 
“105 ” Talbot and. the 2-litre Triumph is one of travelling 
comfort of the kind you must have on long-distance tours. 
This is not merely a comfort of coachwork or of springing, 
of smoothness of performance or proper luggage accommoda- 
tion, but a sort of psychological’ ease that is very hard to 
define. A transcontinental car must, of course, have a really 
comfortable body, roomy and well-designed, as it must be 
well-sprung (I notice with interest that the invaluable Fowler 
says “ springed ” is the “ more reasonable term”), smooth- 
running, which includes silence, and provided with adequate 
luggage-space; but none of these by themselves or together 
give a car that Continental feeling. 

It does not'mean power and speed, though these help, but 
it does mean great ease of control throughout together with 
an immense sturdiness and makes itself felt in all circumstances. 
A Continental car is one in which you have complete ease 
of mind as well as body, a car in which you have such confi- 
dence that you never think of how she is going—except to 
admire her and to congratulate yourself on your perspicacity. 

Of this distinguished and fairly rare kind are these two cars, 
each in its own class, the fairly big and the moderate-sized, 
and I fcund both particularly interesting from the point of 
view of the already large and rapidly increasing number of 
motorists who regularly cross the Channel in search of roads 
that can truthfully be called open. 

To take the bigger first, the Talbot, which has a 20-h.p. 
engine of the all-round useful size of three litres, is fitted witha 
body plainly designed by somebody who has made a proper 
study of comfort. It is a six-windowed saloon with wide seating 
to carry four people easily and five fairly easily. The back seat 
has a disappearing central armrest of good proportions, an in- 
valuable thing on long stages, and there is plenty of leg-room 














WILLS & TRUSTS 


Increasingly people are turning to a corporate body 
rather than toa relative or friend to act as an Executor; 
and they are right, for in what individual: pefson is 
found combincu 
PERMANENCE 
ACCESSIBILITY 
BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
COLLECTIVE JUDGEMENT 
If you appoint the Westminster Bank as your Executor, 
your estate has also the benefits of 
a) A trained staff to deal with difficulties 
6) An administration which cannot be biased 


¢) Officials who may be consulted at any reason- 
able hour, and are pledged to secrecy 





d) Immense resources. behind your. Trust 


And the fees which your estate will pay will probably 
be but a fraction of what you would leave to a private 
executor, 


In carrying out such duties, it is the Bank’s practice to employ 
the family solicitor. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered by 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LEMITED. 





Trustee Dept., 51 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 





or 63 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


OR IN BRISTOL: LIVERPOOL:MANCHESTER 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL COMFORT 


for tall passengers. The headroom is generous 
any circumstances, take a low-roofed car on aq | 
nothing spoils comfort and pleasure so swiftly a 
and the outlook and ventilation are excellent. 

The interior fittings include a couple of folding table 
which might almost be called a necessity in a good-sized - 
footrests, a clutch footrest and adjustable armrests to the fron 
doors. The luggage-boot is of fair-size, and the flap can be 
used as a supplementary grid. Both boot and doors have 
private locks, there is a flush-fitting sliding roof and gy, 
vizors are fitted that are adjustable for screen and side windoy 
glare. There is a permanent jacking system and the tyre 
are extra low-pressure “‘ comfort ” size. 

The Talbot is a very easy-going car. With very link 
effort it will do a good deal more than 70 miles an hoy 
on top and 60 on third and “ cruise” at a mile a minyg 
in a restful and unassuming manner. The car I tried had, 
self-changing box with an automatic clutch, but a synchn. 
meshed normal box can be had for £25 less. The engine ny 
quictly and smoothly up to its limit and developed its power 
in true “ Continental ” style—that is to say it seemed to 
have a big reserve at all times. I liked the steering particularly, 
It is sensitive, not too light and almost completely direct, 
The brakes were quite first-class, specially the foot, and th 
springing gave good road-holding and comfortable riding, 

The car is admirably finished, particularly under the bonnet, 
and it has the best plain instrument-board I have seen, 
A really attractive long-distance car which seems remarkably 
cheap at £495 with a plain, and £520 with a pre-selective 
gear-box. 

The Triumph “ Vitesse” four-windowed saloon is a 
good example of its type, a well-designed small four-seater 
in which every available inch has been utilised. As might be 
expected on a short body-length there is not much leg-room 
behind, but within its class-limitations it is successful, 
The seating is comfortable, the outlook excellent and the 
general finish and equipment of a high order. Although itis 
decidedly a moderate-sized car and in no way to be compared, 
for accommodation, with the much larger Talbot, it shows 
every evidence of having been carefully planned. 

Two points I liked particularly were the excellent dash, 
with its sensible-sized cubby-hole, and the adjustable 
steering column. This can be set at exactly the right length, 
while you drive, and its rake can be conveniently altered, 
The choice of length is really an essential in any but the 
cheapest cars. 

The 6-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 65 by 100, 
with an overhead valve layout similar to that of the new 
14-h.p. Four described in The Spectator last autumn, two 
carburettors and semi-automatically governed spark-advance, 
ignition being by coil. The synchromeshed gear-box is high- 
geared, top being 4.5, third 6.3, second 9.9 and first 15 to I. 
These gave a comfortable maximum of 75 miles on hour on 
top and over 50 on third. Third is an excellent climbing geat 
on long slopes, while second took the car up a really stif 
hill with plenty in hand. The footbrake was very powerful 
but the side-brake was practicable only for parking. 

Like the Talbot and other Continentals the Triumph has a 
delightful “ long stride,” a workmanlike way of getting going 
and very fair acceleration. It, too, gives you that feeling that 
there is a good reserve of power. Both en:;:n¢ and transmission 
were exceptionally quict, there vas no vibration and the 
steering was quite first-cliss. The last, together with the 
gear-change and ro. dholding, were the best points of a really 
high-quality car. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the ch vice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchasz, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
Hockey 


A fast run, two backs cleverly beaten, and he 
drives the ball home for a brilliant goal—victory 
for his side and a Golden Moment for him. 


But even he can’t buy a better tobacco at a 
shilling an ounce than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar.’’ But 
it must be Wills’s. 





WILLS*CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 20z. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins 
and I oz. Packets 





| 
AN OUNCE 





Ask your bookseller 
for MATHEMATICS 
FOR THE MILLION 


“Once the immediate necessities 
of life have been secured no money 
can be better expended than in 
buying this book.”—TIME & TIDE 








and sixties 


for an annual premium 





To men in the fifties 


It is not generally realised that 


of 


£47 :12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 


birthday can effect a Whole 











ADELAIDE MONTHLY LARGE 
STREET, ON REQUEST. STOCKS. 
CHARING ‘PHONE: Tem. 9467. PROMPT 
CROSS. LONDON’S SERVICE. 
\—~s| FOREIGN BOOKSHOP | 


HACHETTE’S 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
| investigation of the disease in man and animals. | 
| this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased | 
| our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
| altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 

| numbers. 


| additional cost of expansion, 


| 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. | 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurcr— | 

SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of | 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England | 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 


The work of 


But our present accommodation is too limited and 

we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the | 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual | 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy | 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 








Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 

London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 

HEAD OFFICE 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 








Funds exceed £24,500,000 
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| No. 3; History and Economics, No. 2. 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
4] CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
= | 








In addition to our usual Cata- 
logues, we issue a series of spe- 
cialised supplements, giving 
details of new books and of 
additions to our secondhand stock. The 
following are available, and, as with al! 
our Catalogues, will be sent free on 
request: —Oriental, No, 78; Science, 
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BATH 


The Winter Spa 


where you meet your friends 


In the delightful West Country, but less than 
two hours from London. Music by the Pump 
Room Orchestra, famous soloists, dances, 
sport—a bright cheerful place throughout its 
sunny winter season. Very pleasant for 
winter residence; unexcelled in its efficacy as 
a spa, for relief or cure, or—even better—as 
a preventive for those of rheumatic or gouty 
tendency. At the great modern Bathing 
Establishment of BATH the _ radio-active 
waters of the only hot springs in Britain are 
scientifically administered in the treatment of 
but please write for detailed information. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 
From London (Paddington Station) by the 
G.W.R. Spa Expresses at 11.15 am. and 1.15 
p.m. From the Provinces by L.M.S. and G.W.R. 
“ Monthly Return” Tickets at 1d. a mile 3rd Class, 
13d. a mile Ist Class, by any train, any day, from 
all parts. 


The 1936-37 Handbook to Bath (56 pages, 
144 jllustrations, map of neighbourhood), the new 
pamphlet, * Physical Fitness for the Middle- 


aged,’ and all further information from the Inquiry 
Office (Dept. 7), The Pump Room, BATH. 








SPA HOTEL 


9 acres beautiful grounds. Golf course adjacent. H. & C. 
(softened) water, and Radiators in all rooms. Every possible 
comfort. Metor free to Pump Room (3 mins.), Week-end 


"Phone: Bath 4224-5. 


EMPIRE HOTEL 


Overlooking the River Avon and facing the Abbey and Parade 
Gardens. One minute from the Pump Room and _ Baths. 


terms. ’Grams: “ Spaotel, Bath.” 








100 self-contained suites and bedrooms. fully licensed. 
INCOMPARABLE CUISINE. 

Telegrams: “Empire, Bath.” Telephone: Bath 4207-8-9, 

LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL 


Fully licensed. South aspect. Delightful grounds. 600 feet 
above sea level, commanding fine panoramic views. Running 
H. & C. water. Good English cooking Hotel omnibus free. 

From 4 Gns. Telephone: 3235, 3236. 
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P.S.N.C. 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
LIVERPOOL 
TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, 
HAVANA 


JAMAICA, Panama, ECUADOR, 
PERU, CHILE. 








For full particulars apply to ; 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). | 


London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3; i 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. j 
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FINANCE 


THE RAILWAY OUTLOOK 


IN the adjoining column of Financial Notes will be foun 
a reference to the recent profit statement by the Souther 
Railway, and before this article appears in print the results will 
have been announced of the workings for the past year of 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway. As regards the 
L.M.S., hopes have been running high, though, Should the 
expectations of a distribution of anything from 1 to 1} per 
cent. on the Ordinary Stock be fulfilled, it may be well j) 
remember that this is the first distribution that long-suffer; 

stockholders have received since the year 1932 (then only } per 
cent.), and over. a period of years they have seen the Price 
of their stock fall from about 120 to 92, while in former da $ 
the Ordinary Stock of the London and North Westen 
Railway stood at well over 200. Holders of Home Railway 
Ordinary stocks, therefore, may, perhaps, be excused for not 
feeling enthusiastic about the distributions now taking place, 


THE STOCKHOLDERS’ CASE. 

In the current issue of The Railway Stockholder, which js 
the organ of the British Railway Stockholders’ Union, there js 
an article from the pen of Mr. Ashley Brown and, of course, it 
must be remembered that just as the railway unions represent 
not the interests of the railway stockholders but of the railway 
workers, so Mr. Ashley Brown, in this article, is thinking 
mainly of the interests and claims of the railway stockholders, 
While, however, it is necessary to bear this fact in mind, there 
are certain points in his article which I think are worthy of 
attention, not only from the railway stockholders, but from 
the railroad managements and even from the railway workers 
themselves. At the outset Mr. Brown calls attention to the 
fact that in 1930 the net revenue of the railways had fallen to 
£37,700,000 and in 1931 the National Wages Board awarded 
certain wage deductions. In 1933 the net revenue further 
decreased to £28,800,000, yet by an agrcement dated August, 
1934, the companies voluntarily returned, as from January, 
1935, approximately one-half of the deductions, representing 
over £1,000,000 per annum. In 1935 the net revenue had 
risen slightly, but was still £4,779,000 less than the 
£37,700,000 of 1930, which, in the proceedings of March, 
1931, had been considered to justify the deductions in full, 
None the less, in 1936, with effect from the middle of August, 
the Railway Staff National Tribunal returned a considerable 
proportion of the deductions still outstanding. Commenting 
upon these facts, Mr. Brown says : 


““T am not concerned with the logic that inspires Tribunals to 
award deductions when things are bad and to return them when 
things become worse. For the moment we can disregard that. 
What to my mind is intensely significant is that the moment the 
return of the last farthing of the wage deductions becomes a certainty 
—even before the final award has been made—labour flings aside 
all pretence of regarding the wage deductions as a maximum demand 
and boldly formulates proposals which, if they are granted, will 
involve the four companies in an increased annual expenditure of 
from £30,000,000 to £50,000,000. The figure is so prodigious 
that it can make very little difference to the holders of Preference 
or Ordinary stocks whether it is merely thirty million pounds per 
annum or the full fifty—in either case their hope of dividends will 
vanish for ever. This fact and one other constitutes all that is 
really significant at the moment in the history of the wage deductions. 
The other fact is the utter lack of any real policy such as would 
have permitted the boards and stockholders to take a stand and to 
say: ‘ Thus far and no farther.’ None the less, we must recognise 
that things have now gone so far that a mere refusal of the exorbitant 
claims which the men will most certainly put forward can no longer 
constitute a solution to the problem which these demands represent.” 


Up to this point Mr. Brown’s observations will doubtless 
command the approval of railway stockholders. For my own 
part, however, I am more concerned with the suggestions made 

(Continued on page 291.) 








Has your bookseller a copy of 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR THE MILLION 


left for you? 
28,000 copies since late 
September 
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(Continued from page 290.) 
him in the matter of seeking a solution of the problem, and 


jo js one point where there souid be unanimity on the 
t of all concerned in this vexed question of the respective 
caims of railroad workers and stockholders who have provided, 
and, indeed, are still providing, the capital necessary for carry- 
‘a7 on the enterprise. If the railroad industry is to retain the 
confidence of present and future stockholders, it is necessary 
that there should be a reasonable prospect of a limit to the 
demands of the workers, a limit also which must have some 
kind of relation to the return which the holder of railway 


stocks has a right to expect in the way of income. 


STRIKES AND INDUSTRY. 

Moreover, not only railway stockholders but the industries 
of the country and the travelling public have'a right to demand 
conditions which shall, as far as possible, remove all fears of 
wages agitation resulting in any kind of strike movement. 
In urging this point of view I am reminded that it usually 
evokes the retort that it is now some years since we experienced 
anything in the shape of an important strike. The vehemence 
with which this assertion is sometimes made comes, however, 
as a revelation of the imperfect appreciation of the far-reaching 
and enduring effects of a strike, and as regards some of our 
more important strikes of mcd2rn times, we have not even yet 
recovered from their after-effects upon our industry, and 
especially upon our export trade. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

When, therefore, any suggestion is offered having for its 
object the attaining of settled conditions over a prolonged 
period, it calls at lezst for careful consideration. The wretched 
history of refusals, followed by concessions, of the “ buying 
off” of attacks, must, says Mr. Brown, be brought to a definite 
end. “ Ifan offer can be framed, acceptance by the employees 
should be in such terms as to preclude the possibility of 
further agitation. Any attempt by either side to vary the terms 
of the agreement during its currency should be made a 
statutory offence.”’ It is suggested that the companies them- 
selves sould call into being a small committee consisting of 
representatives of the men’s unions and the stockholders,which, 
with the assistance of a few knowledgeable railway officials, 
should explore the possibility of a solution to the wages 
problem on a co-partnership basis. It is not suggested that 
the committee should have any duty beyond that of submitting 
proposals, as it would be for the Boards on the one side and 
the men’s unions on the other to decide later how far the 
proposals were acceptable. Mr. Brown merely suggests that 
before we plunge into the uncertainties of a wage feud, or 
proceed farther upon the disastrous path of more and more 
concessions, “‘ we shall make one serious effort to ascertain 
whether we cannot terminate this wretched controversy once 
and for all.” If, he continues, “‘ we can give the men an 
interest in the welfare of the companies, if they know that of 
every pound of net revenue they themselves will take their 
allotted proportion, if further they are aware that this 
arrangement will on no account be modified for a space of 
five years, it may be that by the end of that time we shall all 
have acquired the kind of cutlook that will make strikes and 
threats of strikes not merely unnecessary but absurd.” 


A COMPLICATED PROBLEM. 
_ As I have already said, the situation in the railway world 
1s one which may well justify any proposition which contains 
within it the hope of a permanent settlement, though I rather 
fear that the situation is considerably complicated by the 
fact that the difficulty of reconciling the respective claims of 
railway workers as a whole with those of the stockholders 
18 even surpassed by the difficulty of settling the respective 
claims of the different classes of railway workers. However, 
the attempt may be worth making, for undoubtedly in many 
of our important industries where the co-partnership principle 
has been adopted the results have proved to be of a highly 
Satisfactory character. As matters stand at present, any 
crease in railway dividends, even though as at the present 
moment it may represent a long overdue reward to the stock- 
holder, only awakens apprehensions of some fresh wages 
demand of a character calculated to kill expectations of a 
continuance of income of any kind. 
ARTHUR W. KIppy. 
(Financial Notes on page 292.) 
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INVESTMENT 


is spread over the following 


150 BRITISH SECURITIES 


thus providing the safeguard of an unusually 


wide distribution. 


The combined net assets of 


the Companies amount to £1,884,500,000 with 
reserves of £248,600,000. 


Allied Tronfounders Ltd. 

Allied Newspapers Ltd. 

Amal. Dental Co. Ltd. 

Amalgamated Press Lid. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Led. 

Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields Ltd. 

Ass. Biscuit Mfrs. Ltd 

Ass. British Picture Corp. Ltd. 

Ass. Electrical Industries Ltd. 

Associated Newspapers Lid 
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Austin Motor Co. Ltd. 
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Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton Lid 

English Sewing Cotton Go. Lid. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

Calcutta Elec. Supply Corp. Lid. 

D. Gestetner Lid 

Goodlass Wall & Lead Ind. Lid 

British American Tobacco Co. Ltd. 

Henry Boot & Sons Ltd 

Daily Mail & General Trust Lrd. 

British Columbia Power Corp 

Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd 

British Oil & Cake Mills Lid 

GaumontBritish Picture Corp. Lid, 

British Ropes Lid 

British Thomson-Houston Co, 
Lid. 


Burt, Boulton & Haywood Ltd 
General Hydraulic Power Co. Lid. 
Burma Corp. Ltd. 
Burton, Son & Sanders Ltd. 
Butterley Co. Lid 
Cable & Wireless (Holding) Ltd. 
Calcutta Tramways Lt 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Co. 
Carreras Ltd 
Central Mining & Invest. Ltd. 
& P. Coats Ltd 
Cohen, Weenen & Co. Lid. 
J. & J. Colman Ltd 
Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa Ltd ( 
Wm. Cory & Son Ltd 
Covent Garden Properties Co. Eta: 
Cow & Gate Lid 
J. Crosfield & Sons Lid 
George Bassett & Co. Lid. 
Beechams Pills Ltd 
Brakpan Mines Ltd 
British Plaster Board Ltd. 
Crown Mines Lid. 


Currys Lid 

Daily Mirror Newspapers Lid. 

Debenhams Ltd 

Dennis Bros. Lid. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Lid. 

Eno Proprietaries Led. 

Ever Ready Co. (Gt. Britain) 
Lid. 

Geduld Proprietary Mines Lid 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Led. 

Government Gold Mining Areas 
Ad. 

Bovril Ltd 

Bolsover Colliery Co. Lid. 

Gopeng Consolidated Lid 

Great Universal Stores Ltd. 

Great Western Railway Co. 

J. Greenwood Millers (1934) Ltd 

Griffiths Hughes Props. Ltd 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Lid. 

Saml. Hanson & Son Ltd. 

Harrisons & Crosfield Lid. 

W. T. Hentey’s Telegraph Works 
Co. Lid. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco (of Great 
Britain and Ireland) Ltd 

Imperial Smelting Corp. Lid. 

Ind, Coope & Allsopp Lid. 

International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd. 

International Tea Co.’s Stores Ltd. 

Kamunting Tin Dredging Lid 

Johannesburg -Cons. Invest. Co, 


Lid. 

Lake View & Star Lid. 

Lever Brothers Ltd. 

Edward Lloyd Ltd. 

London Brick Co. & Forders Ltd. 

London, Midland & Scot. Rly. Co. 

London & North Eastern Rly. Co. 

Metropolitan Housing Corp. Ltd 

Marconi International Marine 
Communication Co. Lt 

Manbré & Garton Lid 

Malayan Tin Dredging Lid. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd 

Maypole Daity Cé ‘Ltd. 

Meadow Dairy Co. Ltd. 

Morris Motors Lid. 

Macleans Ltd. 

Montague Burton Lid. 

Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Consolidated 

National Canning Co. Ltd. 


New Hucknalt Collieries Lid. 

New State Areas Lid, 

Nourse Mines Ltd. 

Odhams Press Lid. 

O. K. Bazaars (1929) Lid. 

P. & O. Steam Nav. Co. 

Patons & Baldwins Lid. 

Pinchin, Jobnsow & Co. Lid. 

Powell Dulfrya Steam Coal 
Lid 


Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres Lid. 

Radiation Lid. 

Raleigh Cycle Holdings Co. Lid. 
and Mines Lid. 

Ranks Ltd. 

Reckitt & Sons Lid. 

Robinson Deep Lid. 

Sangers Lid. 

Savoy Hotel Ltd. 

Scribbans & Co. Led. 

J. Sears & Co. (True Form Boot 
Co.) Lid. 


Selfridge & Co. Ltd. 

Shell Transport & TradingCo. Ltd. 

Slazengers Ria. 

South African Breweries Lid. 

South Crofty Ltd. 

Southern Railway Co. 

Spillers Led. 

Springs Mines Ltd. 

Staveley Coal and Iron Co. Lid. 

Sub Nigel Ltd. 

Sunday Pictorial Newspapers Ltd, 

Tate & Lyle Lid. 

C. F. Taylor & Co. Ltd. 

Taylor, Walker & Co. Lid 

Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd. 

Thomas Tilling Ltd 

Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co. Lid. 

Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd 

Union Cold Storage Co. Lid. 

Union Corp. Ltd. 

United Steel Companies Lid. 

Veno Drug Co. Lid. 

Victoria Falls & Transvaz! Powee 
Co. Lid. 

Wallpaper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Wankie Colliery Co. Lid. 

Whitehead Iron & Steel Co. Lid 

Timothy Whites & Taylors Lid 

Wiluna Gold Corp. Ltd. 

Woolcombers Lid. 
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YIELD. Based on the cash distributions from 
the investments during the past year the yield 
at the present price is approximately 43 per cent. 


All Management charges have been allowed for. Bonus 
shares and rights to subscribe are not taken into account. 
The bonus shares are added to the capital of the Trust; 
fractions of bonus shares and rights to subscribe are sold 
and the proceeds are distributed as capital. With few 
exceptions the underlying securities consist of Ordinary 
shares, distributions from which are subject to 
fluctuation. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, the Custodian Trustees, 
collect the dividends on the underlying securities and 
distribute the income quarterly to the certificate holders. 
Such distributions are ascertained and certified by the 
Auditors, 

The Certificates can be purchased through any Bank or 
Stockbroker. Sums from £30 upwards may be invested. 
The investment can be realized at any time at the 
current Stock Exchange selling prices ef the constituent 
securities. 

A Brochure containing full information together with 
the conditions on which applications will be entertained 
is obtainable from any Bank or Stockbroker, or from the 
Managers, FIXED. TRUST. INVESTMENTS, LTD., 
116 Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS WEAK. 
AFTER a fairly substantial rally British Government stocks have 
again fallen away rather sharply, but though the contributing 
causes may be many, I cannot help thinking that the situation 
has not been improved by the fact that in the case of one or two 
of the more recent issues of new Government loans the terms 
have been far too high to bring in the general investor. Large 
blocks are generally believed to have been taken up by Govern- 
ment departments, which of course cannot be regarded as per- 
manent holders, so thet the feeling is created of unwanted stocks 
coming at any time upon the market. Then at the present 
moment a weakening influence is to be found in the uncertainty 
which prevails about taxation proposals in the coming Budget, 
and though there may be no expectation of a national defence loan 
for many months to come the fact remains that sooner or later 
some such issue will probably be made. During the past week 
there has also been a good deal of talk of a new loan in connexion 
with the Tithe payments but there will, of course, be no 
public appeals for money in that connexion, but merely a 
gradual issue, over a reriod even of years, of 3 per cent. stock 
to present recipients of Tithes, and while in some instances 
the allottees of the stock may be offering a portion for sale, 
the larger blocks are likely to go into the hands of public 
bodies who will have no need to force their stock upon the 
market. Apart from gilt-edged securities, other markets 
have moved somewket irregularly. 
* * * *« 
THE FIRST OF THE RAtUway DIVIDENDS. 

All things considered, the preliminary profit statement 
of the Southern Railway is about equal to market expectations, 
the full dividend being announced on the § per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary stock and } per cent. per annum on the Deferred 
Ordinary. This is the first distribution to be made on the 
Deferred Ordinary since 1} per cent. was paid for 1930. The 
company reported an increase of £544,000 in gross receipts, 
according to the published weekly traffiz receipts, but the final 
result represents an improvement on this with an increase of 
£751,042, probably partly due to increased revenue from 
*‘ ancillary businesses,” and partly perhaps to the working of 
the pooling scheme with the L.P.T.B. 
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‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


* Three Castles.’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
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Lhat stupendous insurance undertaking, The Prudential 
announced a higher dividend for the last year, the final an 
on the “A” shares being 14s. 0°/,d., making with the int ead 
dividend. a total of 19s. 0*/;d. as compared with 185 rey 
for 1935, while the “B” receive 2s. per share against Is = 
per share. The dividends as usual are free of tax. The vate 
also announces the following rates of bonus to Participatin 
policy holders in Ordinary and Industrial Branches The 
Ordinary Branch reversionary bonus is 46s. per cent. on on 
assured on whole-life policies and 40s. per cent. og pr 
assured under endowment assurance policies, these rates bei ; 
the same as in the previous year. In the Industrial Branch th 
rate of reversionary bonus is also the same as a year ago, name} : 
32s. per cent. on the sums assured, subject to one ful] a 
premium having been paid. 

* * * * 


Gas LIGHT AND COKE ENTERPRISE. 

I am impressed by the vigour displayed by the Governor of 
the Gas Light and Coke Co., Sir David Milne-Watson, in 
demonstrating, as he did to shareholders at the Annual Meeting 
the manner in which the company has succeeded in promoting 
the prozress of the gas industry despite all the competition Tepre- 
sented by electric lighting and electric power. At the Meeting 
held last week Sir David, after referring to the success which had 
attended the company’s recent issues of Debenture stock, 
explained that the new capital had been required mainly for the 
financing of the issue to consumers of new and modern appli- 
ances on hire purchase terms. That the efforts in this direction 
had been suc-essful is shown by the further increase of £900,000 
in total sales by the company of appliances on hire purchase 
and for cash. Moreover, Sir David explained that this increase 
followed upon one of £750,000 for the previous year and the 
total sales for 1936, which reached £2,800,000 largely contributed 
to the expansion of 3.69 per cent. in gas sales. Coke sales also 
expanded in volume. At the same time, the Governor expressed 
concern with regard to the present coal position, though the 
company had rot as yet, he said, felt the new prices to any great 
extent. The revised selling schemes, Sir David said, had 
vested the control of coal buying and selling in the District 
Coal Board, and all the Boards are exclusively formed of coal 
owners, thus creating complete monopoly. The Gas Light 
and Coke Co. this year celebrates its 125th birthday, and the 
Governor made the interesting statement that the company 
had lit Pall Mall as long ago as 1812 and was still lighting that 
thoroughfare in 1937. 

x * * * 


AN INSURANCE BONUS. 

The National Mutual Life Assurance Society now conducts a 
biennial investigation into the profits and the distribution of 
the Life Fund, and it is announced that the -distribution for 
1935 and 1936 will be 52s. 6d. per cent. per annum compound 
on Whole Life Assurances and 45s. compound on Endowment 
Assurances. These rates include the special distribution of 
IOs. per cent. per annum for Whole Life, and 7s. 6d. per cent. 
per annum for Endowment Assurances, these rates being at 
the same level as at the previous distribution. On special low- 
premium policies the bonus rate is 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
compound inclusive of a special distribution of 2s. 6d. per cent. 

* x * * 


ALLIED BAKERIES NEW CAPITAL. 

At the recent Extraordinary General Meeting of Allied 
Bakeries the necessary Resolutions were passed approving the 
increase of the company’s capital to £1,750,000 by the creation 
of £250,000 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference shares and 
2,000,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each. The Chairman, Mr. 
W. Garfield Weston, was able to report satisfactory progress 
of the company and he stated that part of the new capital was 
required in connexion with the purchase of the business of 
Messrs. R. Sharrock and Sons, Limited, of Manchester, the 
business consisting of probably the most modern and ably- 
managed bakery business in the country. Some months ago 
the company had acquired the business of John Newbould and 
Sons, of Bradford, and the results had been completely satis 
factory. 

* * * * 


DRAPERY PROFITS. 

The latest profit statement issued by Dickins and Jones; 
Limited, the drapery concern associated with and controlled 
by Harrods, Limited, is a satisfactory one, the profits for the 
year amounting to £120,504 as compared with £114,143 for 
the previous year. A final dividend is recommended of 73 pet 
cent. on the Ordinary shares, making 12} per cent. for the year 
as against 10 per cent. for the previous year. 
was only a year ago that the dividend was raised from 7} to 10 

(Continued on page 294.) 
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i COMPANY MEETING 
ts I cas LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
teri 
4 sIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON ON COAL 
toy POSITION 
= THE two hundred and thirtieth hor rcs 4 general meeting of the 
The Gas Light and Coke ( — was held on February 5th at Horseferry 
Vestminster, S.W. 
_ 4 a Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor), after 
ums ing that during the year under review they had raised a con- 
as sierable amount of capital on very advantageous terms, said that 
h the oe olicy of sale by hire-purchase had met with the greatest success, 
mely, Maing 1936 they had sent out various gas appliances on hire 
year’s pad i to the number of over 270,000. That included 93,000 
cookers, 101,000 fires, 13,000 refrigerators, and 61,000 water heaters. 

The sales of appliances had increased by nearly 25 per cent. to 

749,936- — 397,450 cookers, 184,114 fires—not including 

i s—and 99,447 water heaters. 

Or of a total sales for cash and upon hire-purchase reached the 
n, in figure of approximately £,2,800,000—an increase of £900,000 over 
ting the 1935 figures of £1,9C0,000, which was itself an increase of 
oti : three-quarters of a million over the previous year. Their appliance 
4 ng revenue from all sources—sale, hire-purchase, and hire—had risen 
all from £2,600,209 in 1935 to £3,600,000 in 1936. 
eting Sales of gas had gone up by 3.69 per cent., both ordinary and 
n had qutomatic consumption showing an increase. The increase in the 
tock, quantity of coke sold to the public had reached the large figure of 
Tt the 311,000 tons. As a result of the year’s working they were able to 
ppli- pay the usual div idends on the Consolidated Preference and Maximum 
ction socks and a dividend unchanged at the rate of £5 I2s. per cent. 
9,000 on the Ordinary stock. ; 
she e One of their Bills before Parliament had been opposed by twenty- 
— eight local authorities and had been subjected to sixteen days’ 
rease hearing, costing the company some £7,000—all in order that they 
1 the might obtain what would seem to be the most reasonable right, 
uted namely, to put gas pipes at their own expense in Council houses. 
also Pusiic LIGHTING. 
essed The growth of the company’s work in public lighting continued, 
1 the and the total of street lamps installed and maintained had grown to 
great over §2,000. The new long-term contracts obtained included those 
had from the Boroughs of Chelsea and Hendon, each for fifteen years, 
trict the latter covering ten miles of main and arterial roads, and ten-year 
“coal contracts from five other local authorities. He expected shareholders 
Light had noticed of late various suggestions to the effect that rovel 
1 the methods of lighting developed by some of their competitors made 
some peculiar contribution to the problem of road safety.. Whatever 
Pany Ff could be achieved by any other method could be achieved by gas 
that lighting, which was sufficiently adaptable to yield any type and 
degree of illumination planned without the need of introducing 
any graveyard effects or blue limelight. 

They were entirely in favour of uniformity in street lighting 

for the sake of road safety, but he would warn the public not to be 
cts a led astray into the belief that uniformity involved handing over the 
in of public lighting of cities to one particular type of lamp or form of 
n for energy. 
ound The gas industry was continually receiving substantial contracts 
ment for main-road lighting, with the full approval of the experts attached 
n of . — local authorities and with the good will of the Ministry 
of Transport. 
Cent. The very substantial increase in the industrial part of their business 
Wg at F which had taken place in 1936 was attributed, not merely to the 
low- virtue of gas for those purposes, but to the effectiveness of the block 
num rates and special tariffs which had been worked out to enable them 
cent. to securethat large scale business in the strenuous conditions of a 
hotly contested market. The increased use of gas in industry repre- 
sented ? very substantial contribution by the gas industry to the 
national well-being. 
\Ilied Industrial business was of the greatest benefit to the company’s 
x the general position by stabilising and spreading demand, by helping 
ation materially to bear the general burden of overheads, and thus benefiting 
oad every other aspect of their business and every grade of consumer. 
Mr. _, , THE Coal Position, _ 
wa The coal position in the country was causing them considerable 
gr concern. Ever since the Coal Mines Act of 1930 came into operation 
| was Fall coal consumers, and particularly large ones like gas undertakings, 
ss of Ff had had reason to fear that it might be used in a manner detrimental 
, the F to their interests, and those fears were unfortunately now being 
ably- — tealised. A revised set of selling schemes had been put into operation, 
; ago f Under which the control of buying and selling was vested in the District 
1and f Coal Board, and all the Boards were composed exclusively of coal- 
satis — 2 complete monopoly had thus been created and competition 
eased to exist. 

The price of coal was being raised considerably and the absence 
of any proper control was causing dissatisfaction and anxiety in 
the minds of the coal-consuming public. Coal owners would be well 

iil advised that abuse of a monopoly in a commodity of Vital national 
1 ad importance would not be endured for any length of time and that, 
0. unless they exercised in a reasonable manner the powers which had 
r the | been conferred on them, there was bound to be trouble. 

3 for He felt assured that they could look forward to 1937 and the 
} per | years that followed with a robust confidence in what the future 
year | had in store for the industry, and for the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
r, it | Pany in particular, and in their own power to meet, overcome, 
010} gsi — to their advantage whatever difficulties might be 

of them. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Sireet, London, E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve wa oan ate us £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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SECURITY 
POLICY 






The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security ” 
; .because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 

This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as. weil 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrEsIDENT—TuE Most Hon. THE 5 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent Daniet F, Ramnavut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patiénts, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
reeeived for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douch ‘lectrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatmént. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital fram the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croguet grounds. golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
CTeiephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton:, who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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-FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 292.) 


per cent. After paying the higher dividend and Setting agj 

sums for reserve, the balance forward, £53,497, shows a bs 

increase compared with a year ago. ght 
x * * * 


NOTHING LIKE TOBACCO. 

The accounts of the Imperial Tobacco Co. for the past y, 

show an increase in the profits over the previous y Year 
: : 2 year of about 

£370,000, and if comparison were made with two years 
the increase is over £1,000,000. The extra I per cent. bony 
recently announced costs £375,000, so that the larger distribu. 
tion accords with the higher profits. As usual, the company 
publishes an extraordinarily strong balance-sheet, with : 
General Reserve now standing at £6,750,000. The book value 
marketable and. other investments is about £500,000 below 
the previous year, but still stands at no less than just unde 
£10,000,000. 

* * * *« 

BREWERY PROFITS. 

Peter Walker (Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons, the 
brewery undertaking in Lancashire, continues to show progress 
in its earnings. For 1936 the profit amounted to £504,937 
against £455,037 in the previous year. The dividend has now 
been raised to 6 per cent. against 5 per cent. for 1935, and 3 per 
cent. for the three preceding years. 

* x * - 
ABBEY ROAD PROGRESS. 

The latest Annual Report—and it is the sixty-second—of 
the Abbey Road Building Society shows continued progress 
in the Society’s activities. The number of shareholders and 
depositors has increased from 267,617 to 271,201, while the 
share capital and deposits now aggregate £45,478,000, against 
£43,826,000. Advances during the year reached the high total 
of £7,506,680, as compared with £7,282,501 in the previous 
year. The total assets of the Society are now shown in the 
balance-sheet at £48,035,000, as compared with £46,132,000 
a year ago. The Profit and Loss Account shows that after 
providing for management expenses, depreciation, &c., there 
was a resulting profit carried to appropriation of £1,507,038. 
Dividends to shareholders absorb £1,239,533, the sum of 
£250,000 is placed to No. 1 Reserve Fund, raising it to 
£2,000,000, while to No. 2 Reserve Fund £22,673 is added, 
and there is a balance forward of £70,723. 















A. W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 
MR. W. GARFIELD WESTON’S SPEECH 














AN extraordinary general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Limited, was 
held on February 4th in London, for the purpose of considering and, 
if thought fit, approving the increase of the company’s capital to 
£1,750,000 by the creation of 250,000 §} per cent. Cumulative 
— shares of £1 each and 2,000,000 Ordinary shares of §5. 
each. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, the chairman of the company, who 
presided, said that some months ago an opportunity had presented 












































itself to purchase the modern up-to-date business of John Newbould 
and Sons, of Bradford, and the linking up of the Newbould business 
with their existing business in the Northern area had proved of great 
value to the company from every point of view. He thought, without 
forecasting the future, on the figures now available, the issued Prefer- 
ence shares should be covered by earnings more than four times. 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION 

Part of the new eapital was required in connexion with the purchase 
of the business of Messrs. R. Sharrock and Sons, Ltd., of Manchester, 
which had been completed that morning. The business of Messts. 
Sharrock, known throughout Lancashire and Cheshire, was probably 
the most modern and ably managed bakery business in this country. 
Its specialised product, “ Tip-Top ’’ Bread, was a household name 
the area, and with the able help of Mr. Walter Sharrock, who was 
joining their board as vice-chairman, they intended to capitalise 
the goodwill of “ Tip-Top’”’ Bread. 

The terms of the purchase ot that valuable acquisition were favout- 
able to their company, and Mr. Sharrock had shown his confidence 
in their own company by taking three-quarters of the consideration 
in Preference and Ordinary shares. The necessary cash balance 
had been obtained by the sale of a block of Ordinary shares at 4 
substantial premium, with the proviso that that block should be held 
for a minimum period of five years. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 229 


By ZENo. 


™ nea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this 
(A prize of emale to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘** Crossword Puzzle,” 








eek’s crosswor 


nd should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
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uesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
before moon on Te be published in our next issue. 


of the wanner 
bear @ 
from the 


U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 


low. The name 
Envelopes containing solutions must 


three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions 
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ACROSS 

lL In masculine manners of 
speaking there are al- 
ways curses. 

8, Even though what a man 
leaves be thine, there is 
still an unfading lack. 

. Tree’s boughs. 

13, His centre of interest is in 
Westminster. 

. An instrument that is full 
of evil. 

17, Generally found in 14. 

18. What each soldier of Mal- 


= 


= 


ecolm attacking Dunsi- 
nane might have said he 
was, 


0, rev. These fellows are fiery 
particles ! 
2, Hang out the tongue. 


23, rev. “Now for the... of 
our host— 
Now for the rollick- 
ing bun——” 


25. Work made of braid shaped 
into design with stitches, 
}. If you come under the in- 
fluence of this agent you 
are sure to lose your 
senses 
[ractable. 
rev. Goes at full speed. 
2A furrier wouldn’t be a 
better man if he were to 
swindle less! 


ep ere 


33. rev. Would make a flat-fish 
grave. 
DOWN 


. Ajam that is made about a 
false alarm. 

. A light devoid of light ! 

rev. Pet notion. 

4. Joints connecting foot with 

leg are mostly ungrateful. 


ix 


vé 
9. 


5. rev. Public music room. 
6. 


This saint is found in 
Cornwall. 
Most rands (anag.). 


Milton makes him say : 
** preferring 
Hard liberty before the 
easy yoke 
Of servile pomp.” 
10. ‘‘ You shall see a beautiful 
quarto page, where a neat 
. of text shall meander 
through a meadow of 
margin.” 


11. A broken backbone. 

2. rev. Adherents of a school 
of thought. 

13. Tries tea (anag.). 

19. Indian antelope. 

21. The nut of a species of 
hickory. 

24. Put you in the past. 


27. You can make a peg in a 


gunwale with a hoe and 
this. 
** As soon 
Seek roses in December,—— 
. in June.” 
. rev. To waste away with 
grief after this will make 
it indolent. 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. 228 
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| U] 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 228 is Miss A. E. Lloyd, 
Anoush, Everton, Lymington, Hampshire. 





A TREASURED MEMORY. 


[N the name of some little one whom you have loved, and 

still love, and whose memory you treasure, may we 
suggest in all reverence that you name a cot in Brompton 
Hospital which is struggling to rid the world of con- 


sumption ? 


500 guineas would name a cot. Please write 


to the Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 


Evenings 8.30 sharp. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat, 2.30. 


UNCLE VANYA, 
By CHEKHOV. 


FULHAM ROAD - - - 





** Every possible means,’ demands sufficient funds 
to provide the most up-to-date methods of treat- 
ment and to enable research work to be carried 
on unceasingly. 

Then, and only then, can we of the Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning battle 
against cancer, which takes toll of 60,000 lives 
every year . . . this scourge which may at any 
moment strike at you or yours. £150,000 is 
urgently needed. Will you please help by sending 
a donation to The Treasurer? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


LONDON, S.W.3 

















Christian Philanthropist 


The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury was a mighty philanthropist. 
Among other benevolent institutions he founded, with the late 
John A. Groom, “ John Groom's Crippleage and Flower Girls’ 


Mission.” Today, at Edgware and Clerkenwell, John Groom's 
Crippleage is carrying on the traditions of the founders hy 
caring for and training 320 crippled girls to make artificial 
flowers, thus enabling them to become partially self-supporting. 
These girls come from all over Great Britain, and are admitted 
without votes or payment of any kind. To train and maintain 
them costs much money. There is a long waiting list for 
admission. YOUR help is greatly needed now. 

One of many Press tributes :— 

“At Edgware a sigh would be out of place, but few 
could pass on unmoved. Imagine crippled girls, cut off 
from the joys of active life . . . all sufferers, but all 
happily absorbed in creating beauty.’—British Weekly. 

In addition to the Crippleage, Holiday and Orphan Homes 
are maintained at Clacton-on-Sea. Will you send something— 
NOW >? Invite your friends to join in. LEGACIES greatly 
needed. 


Latest Report sent free on request. 
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(Dept. 15), 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Tlead- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
vine charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 eu Series discounts : 
24°,, for 6 insertions ; 5° for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% 
or 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECT A TOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London W.C.1, with remittance 
t> ensure insertion, not later _ Tuesday af cach week. 


>) OOC BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satisfying, 
a will be supplied this winter to hungry 
ikast tnd children, Funds permitting, Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal; 25s. for 100. How 
many may we entertain as your guests ?—R.S8.V.P. to 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Supt., EAST END ee 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, E. 
ALDNESS.—A Medical Hiscovery Te-grows Sw 
HAIR. The ages of delighted Clients range from 
22 to 894 Recommended by a HARLEY STREET 
SPECIALIST and a well-known WEST END SUR- 
GEON. £1,000 for denial.—Write today to THE LaBo- 
RATORIES (S, R.), 37 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


e YOMPOSE R, v with ideas of his own, gives correspon- 

dence lessons in elementary Harmony and Counter- 
point. Moderate fec. Trial iesson free.—BM,/CONN, 
4 ond on, W.¢ ; 


YORONATION. St 
door covered grandstand. Excellent SEATS 
AVAILABLE. Service will be broadcast. Refresh- 
inable from Princes Restaurant, which adjoins 
stand ss to stand from Jermyn Street (off Proces- 
sion route), few minutes from Piccadilly Circus, Green 
Park, and Trafalgar Square Underground Stations. Site 
is self-contained and private and has facilities for reason- 
able recreations. Lavatory accommodation is provided. 
Applications for same by letter only, to LONDON AND 
MIDLAND STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co., LTp., Iddesleigh 
House, Caxton Street, 5.W.1. Victoria 6961. 


NF E R IORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“2 can. BRITISH 


. and | will.” INSTITUTE OF 

PR RACTICAL. PSYCHOLOG y, LtTp.,1( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
> IMBE R LE Y HOME-MADE JAMS are made by a 
tetired Officer and Family and supplied to Messes, 








PERSONAL 














James's Church, Piccadilly, out- 




















Clubs, Schools, Yachts, Bazaars, Doctors and Members 
of the Royal Households. They provide employment for 


12 extra people in a hard-hit village, and every order 
you send helps us to maintain orincrease the number. See 
separate advertisements this issue and ORDER, please, 
from Mrs. HiLva KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


UKE Digestive Keemun China Tea, 4 lb 10s. 8d. ; }-Ib 
sample 9d., post free.—KOWLAND STIMSON AND 
Co., 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C. 3. Established 1885, 








. URVEY' provides Planned Knowledge and 
Ss Essent ial News for the student of World A ffairs.— 
Write” ive “pt 8, 2 farmer Street, y ‘send, Kent. 
nNOoM LONU’s superb 1 joy to light’ 
T Smoker's judyment’s always right: 















is Strength, unite to defend Kritain against | 

forms of government fostered in alien | 
bankrupt countries ; the foundation of Britain’s strength | 
is Magna Carta, Build up modern Britain on the freedom | 
of the Citizen. Affirm your loyalty to = rown and Consti- | 
tution at Central Hall, Westminster, on Feb. 25th at 8 
p.m. Free Reserved Tickets &'* i : 4" Dover St., W.1 


y TIN <1" ry 
disruptive 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


§ SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





HE QUEEN’ 
All secretarial subjects | ts taught by modern methods in 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. 
Prospectus from 
Dept. F. 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. Wes. 6939. 
be rRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvington, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by correspond- 





ence, undergraduate and graduate courses in Arts, 
Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees; individual 


instruction ; reasonable fees : catalogue on request. 


¥.0., HOME CIVIL, 1.C.8., CONSULAR, TAXES. 

AVIES’S have increased the PERSONAL TUITION 
D ip their courses to enable their candidates to meet 
the increased competition under the new examination 
syllabus. 








Over 350 successes 1927—1936. 
GARDEN, SQUASH COUR T, Ck seecneee 
DAVIES 
SUSSEX HOl SE, 1 HOL LANDP vio W.11. Park 4414 
DON Ct SECRETARIES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF 
L (Principal: Dr. E. 
} training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECKETARIES to 

Yretessional men, Politicians or Business men. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 

Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
courses in any secretarial subject. 
pply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel Sloane 6151.) 


Roberts). 
Complete and practica 






Shorter 
A 


W HERE HELP IS WANTED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The ‘Alexandra 
Ro Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices 
sratefully ac -knowle dged’ 





sloomsbury 
epl act lo sses. 


107 Southa —_ tow, W.C.1, g 








FOREIG N sc HOOLS _ 

LPINE COLL EGE Arve yes- V illars, Sw itzerland. 

A 4,100 feet. Boys 12-19. Individual education and 

care. Modern languages. Examination coaching. Char- 

acter, health, sports.—Headmaster, J. M. 5S. BARNARD, 
M.A. Cantab. 











TSFIELD SILK 
ING DRESSES 

















In the new eres in colourings—over 200 
exclusive patterns and shades. a ie 
Models to measure from 
Special outsize styles from 37/6 
Vrite for catalogue and patterns. 











(SP. 9), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


\ ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—At the 
1 forthcoming Scholarship Examination on 
March 2nd and 3rd, at least 6 Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, ranging from £80 to £25 p.a., will be awarded. 
Full particulars from 
THE HFRADMASTER'S SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 














DULVERTON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


FOR 


An EXAMINATION for a ‘a DULVERTON SCHOLAR- 
SHIP value £100 per annum will be held in the University 
on May 3rd, 1937. Further particulars may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 








£103 


Cost per shave 
- not cost per 


The 
Best Blade 
in the World 


Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for their luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econe 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet. 


Stocked by all leading 
Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Cutlers, etc, 


$ for 14 5 for 1/8 


Sole Manufacturers: 


JAMES NEILL & CO, (SHEFFIELD)LTD 





me 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
| hater aiasiilas OF _SIRMINGYy 
FACULTY OF SCIENC E. 


CHAIR OF APPLIED MATH % 
The Council of the Univ ersity in vites ena 
the newly established Chair of Ap pone Mathemann - 
The stipend offered is £1,000 a ves etatics, 
Twenty-four copies of applicati beg 
accompanied by twenty-four copies of 
three testimonials, references ae Mey pe ob thay 
should be forwarded to the undersigne ad, to en 
not later than March Ist, 1937 reach hin 
It is desirable that the selects de anc lids 
upon his duties on October Ist nex 
Further particulars ay ” obtained from~ 
BURTON, § 
The University, E iment tty Birmingham, + 
February, 1937. 


ce SITY OF 


r UNIVERSITY HOUSE 
(Women's Hall of Reside nee), 





" which Thay 


be 


ate should eter 





BIR MINGHAy 


The House Committee invites 
post of BURSAR-SECRETARY 
from 25—30 years of age. Degree or jts equivak 
essential. Salary from £160 acc nding to qualification 
and experience. — 


applications for the 
( Candid: ates must 


Applications, with copies of thre¢ testimonial ol 
three references, should be sent on or b fore March je 
1937, to the Warden, University House, Barbas 


Park Road, Birmingham, 15, 
ticulars may be obtained. 

Cc. G. 
Birmingham. 
1937. 


SITY OF L 


from whom further pa 

BURTON Secretar 

The Univers | 
February, 


NIVERS 








Se a na is 
U DINBURGH 

Applications are invited for the 
ADVISER OF WOMEN STUDENTS 
OF MASSON HALL. The commenci 
not less than £400, rising by £10 per 
with residence in the Hall. The duties will begin 9 
September Ist.—Applications together with testimoniak 
and references (te n copies) should be sent on or befor 
February 25th to the undersigned, from whom further 
partic ulars may be obt: _ d. 

A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to Ae University of Edinburgh 


. ie cer 
U “vniversity cotege of O t WALES' 
J University College of North Wales, Bangor 


double post 

and WARDEN 
salar y Will ke 
annum to £54 











The Council will proceed shortly to 
FESSOR OF FRENCH. Salary £85 

Fifty copies of application and _ testimonials are 
Tequired, and must be received by the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than March 20th, 1937 


appoint a PRO. 


KE. H 
Secretary 


JONES, 
February, 1937. 1 Registrar 














LECTURES 
ERSITY OF 





THRiy LONDON 
j 
“ EXCAVATIONS OF 


T wo Lectures entitled (1) 
Dy DYNASTY” and (2 


TOMBS OF THE SHANG 





‘SHANG AND CHOU BRONZES”’ will be giver 
English) by DR. the Department 


LI CHI (Chairman of 

of Archacolos Academia Sinica) at THE COUR 
TAULD INSTITUTE OF ART (20 Portman Squar 
W. 1) 0n FEBRUARY 17th and 18th, 1 at 5.30 p.n 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. W. PeRcEVAI ‘Vers 
O.B.E., D.Lit., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. (Professor of Chinese 
Art and Archaeology in the University). Lanten 
illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE by Ticket to be obtained 
the Registrar, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portma 
Square, W. 1. 

A Course of four Lectures on “ ATR POWER ANI 
ITS EMPLOYMENT” will be given by AIR VICI 

















MARSHAL E. L. GOSSAGE, D.S.0., M.C. (Royal Ait 
Force), at THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVEK 
SITY (Entrance from Montague Place, WA. 1 
THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY iS8th and = 25th 
MARCH 4th and 11th, 1937, at 5.30 p.n At th 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Air Chief Mar 
SIR —_—" BROOKE-PopuaM, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., CM 
D.S 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOU T TICKET 
8. J. WORSI hY, 
Academic Registrar 
|S ge pee IN RUSSIA.” Lecture by the Re 
Victor Moody at the Conway Hall, Ked Lions 
on Friday, Feb. 19th, at 8.0 p.m. Tickets, 2s. 6d. or 


from West Central F.S.U 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pu 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimn 
prepared for usual examinations and for 
entrance or may specialise in Languages 
Dome stic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a 


Y daughter spent six happy years at 
M School, Hastings, and received a car 
in healthy surroundings. I have no finan 
in the School, but am glad to pass this ir 
anyone who is interested.--Box No. A677. 
ws. SWITHUN’S SC HOOL, 

S Scholarships will be offe red for competit 
result of an examination to be held on Ma 
1937. Kntry forms must be received by March 3st 
Further particulars from the HkAD-MISTRES 


ESTONBIKT SCHOOL, ‘Tetbury, Glos 
W trance and two Music Scholarships, valu 
per annum, are offered by the Governors to Mize 
14 on May Ist. Written examination on Fe 
and 23rd. In addition a few Exhibitions 
awarded on the result of the examination 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


., 12 Torrington Sq., WA 
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poYs’ SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL, 


AND COLLEG ES 
CAMBRIDGE 





EYS 


L. EXAMINATION 


will be held on May 24th and 
on June Ist and 2nd for the award of the 
ae SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS: 
L Open Scholarships = £100 a year; six of between 
= ot €75 a year.—Further information may be 
sauteed from the BURSAR. 


NBRIDGE SC HOOL. 





‘Scholarships Examination 
Sth to Lith, 1937, Entries close May 15th. 

‘The following will be offered: For boys under 14 on 
ne ist, 1937, two New Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. 
= two New Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. each and 
five oF six Foundation Sec holarships entitling the holder 
to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to 
£30 p.a.; for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1937, the Judd 
Scholarship of £40 p.a. and the Low Scholarship of £50 
pa. open to sons OF pe rsons who are or who have been 
in any of the yarious services under the British Govern- 
nent in India. The total fees for a Boarder at the 
Sawol are about £142 p.a.—For particulars apply to the 








secrETARY to the Head- Master, The School House, 
Tonbridge. 
HE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


TAN-Y- BRYN. 
Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 

AD Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuition. 
Fead-Master : J. ANTONY “THOMPSON, M.A., F.Z.S., 
F.R.ES. (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 
eee by resident staff of honours graduates, 
New School Wing, &c., Opened Present Term. 
For ios senieal Apply He ad-Master, 








a 
MEDICAL 
(paSTONE S permanently removed without opera- 


y tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphiet, to C 
Hraton. 3s King Street. Wallasey 

















FOR THE TABL F, &e. 








The 
product, 


lridinoid pen is 


pen that ever was made. 
months of constant 
in ink, under conditions 


“Iridinoid"’ is as bright, 
writes as faultlessly, as 
new. Made by craftsmen, 
from incorrodible steel 
own finding. 
good-class stationers. 


writing System,” 


fully 


Iridinoid 
illustrated 
Brochure. 
and tor resistance to 
The Brochure, in addition 
explaining the “ Iridinoid ” 


dirt and waste. 


E. S. PERRY, Ltd., 
Prima Pen Works, 


There is an “ Irid- 


inoid” to suit every 

hand; sce along- Angel Road. 
side for Brochure, LONDON, N.13. 
EF| 


SPECT sallinediadl 


= Iridinoid Pens 


outlast at least 6 ordinary pens 


a quality 
and although its price is 
a little above the ordinary it is, 
in actual use, quite the cheapest 
After 
immersion 
that 
would render an ordinary harsh 
steel pen useless in a week, the 
and 
when 

and 
of our 
Obtainabile from all 


SENT FREE: Either of the pens 
illustrated and a copy of “ The 
an 
descriptive 
The specimen pen you 
can test for writing smoothness 
ink acids. 

to 
pro- 
ductions, shows illustrations of an 
inkstand which for ever banishes 

















END FOR 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel, 
By post 3s. 4d., 5s. 10d, 8s. 7d. 
from 
MACKIE’S 
108 Princes Street, Edinburch 





REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES and MAR- 
I MALADES. Home-made, beautifully packed, in 
many luscious and unusual varieties, including BLACK 
CHERRY, WHORTLEBERRY, PEACH, Xe. 12 large 
Breakfast Tray Pots 6s., carriage paid: 6 for 3s. 6d., 
specialities included.—HILpa KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, 
Cornwall 
\ THORTLEBERRY, 
RELLO CHERR 
Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Home-Made Jams, Jellies and Marmalades ; 





BLACK CHERRY and MO- 
¥ (Stoneless) JAMS ; Pineapple, 
Peach and many other delicious 
he vutifully 








packed. SIX 1-Ib pots, 7s. ; 12 for 13s, : 24 for 23s. 6d., 
all carriage paid.—HILDA KIMBERLEY Gunnis slake, 
Cornwall. ot 
AUTHORS. TYPEW RITERS,. &e x 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d 1,000.—Miss N. 








MeFar.ankiC), ThesStudv. 96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 

AKE money writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 

Literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying.—FE. KE. Service, 1(8) Glenside, Plymouth. 


ui FOR PROFIT.—Make a second necome in 
spare ge Send 


for free booklet.—R&rGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W 8 











BOOKS AND PUBL Ic ATIONS 


HE POET, Jan.-Feb. issue. price 10d., post 
Includes Cash Prize Competition.—THE CELANDINE 
PUBLISHING (0., Larch Brook, Balerno, Midlothian. 


AND BOARDING HOUSES 


(96 Beigrave Road S.W. L. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner. 6s. 6d. or 2 ns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 











HOTELS 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., 











Suites 24 new rooms with radiators R.A.C. 
Iiustrated Guide from Ro Lusn, Manager 

PDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
JCrescent. Tgms. “ Meicrest.”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH viene tiga WORTHING. 
—Quict Guest House on Downs entral heating. 
Electrie light. Tennis, garage.— Apply Pn OPRIFTRESSES, 


MaAtLOcK SMEDLEY "'S—at. 


at 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 

















Britain’s Greatest 
270 Bed- 





rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms trom 13s. per 
day [llns_ Prospectus free Two Resident Physicians 
EFRESH YOURSELVES ww English Country 


Ask tor ree List (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LT 


D. 
P.R. A. A. LTD. ST. GeoRGE’s House, 
STREET, W 1 


URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
wR quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 


93 REGENT 











Test” Prudential Buildings Epsom Road, Guildford. 
\ AKWICK CLUB LID (21 st. George's Sq., 8. 1.) | 
—Room and breaktast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly : with | 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.— Vict. 7289. | 


tree. | 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





qh EK JEWELS, precious stones, gold in any form and 
We pay highest market prices 
Cash or offer by 
Maytair 2133 
Op. 


kK sovereigns boucht 
Please call or send by re 
return.—LONDON JEWELLERY MART, 
415 Oxford Strect, W.1. (entr. in 
Selfridges. 


aistered post. 
LTp., 
Duke Street), 





CASH WAITING.—I give the 
OBTAINABLE for your 
GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C 2(Tem. 


POSSESS A REAL PEARL 
FOR £2. 

We offer 9 real cultured pearl necklet 
Oyster, length 174 inches, with jewel clisp attached, 
£2; usual pries, £5. Also drop or single 
and gents’ studs from £1 per pair. Money 
refunded if not approved. 


| KADY 
PRICES 
COPIES “T. J. 


CAN 





7OU 


HIGHEST 
REVIEW 
3048). 
NECK LET 


grown in the 
ior 
pearl earrings 
willingly 
THE KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, 





14 Dover Strect, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


OR BUNGALOW 


WANTED 








“HOU SE 
OUSE OR R BUNGALOW WANTED tor the 
H of August. Facing or near Sea.— Box M., 





FLAT TO LET 


month 
Spectator. 





Ladies’ 
Ideal 


Furnished Rooms in 
Quict. Central, 
Museum 2709. 


AWO charmingly 
Self-contained. 
Author or Artist. 


Flat. 
ior 








eee 
“No cold for 
=| four years” 


“1 used to suffer dreadfully 
from colds but have not had 
one for four years, entirely due 
to using Vapex. I advise all 
ps —— and friends to use 
it.”’—B. S., Burnham-on-Sea. 


Follow this good example and 
keep free from colds summer 
and winter. Keep Vapex handy 


—ready for use immediately 
you feel a cold developing. 
Breathe the vapour. Vapex 


destroys the germs in nose and 
throat, and soon the incipient 
cold is gone. 


i AREY. |. 


/ ANHALANT 





Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 





lil 
CINEMAS 
CAD EBM Y CINEMA 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2931. 


————— 
PAULA WESSELY 
m her greatest dramatie triumph in 
“ERNTE” (Harvest)—“ Die Jutika "—(U), 


CONCERTS 


KING OF 
~AGEANT OF THE PASSION. 

AL BE RT HALL.—Mon., Feb. 15th, for 2 
Evenings at 8 p.m. Matinee Sat., 27th, at 





bein GLORY. 


Rk 


2.30pm. FATRBAIRN PAGEANT CHOIR of over 
1,000 Singers and Dancers. FULL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, and Ballet by Ginner-Mawer Dancers. 





teserved 10s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
(unreserved) 2s. 6d. and 2s 
Box Office, Albert Hall (Ken. 


toxes £4, £3 4s., £2, Gallery 
Special terms for parties, 
3661), and Usual Agents. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


se lected. 


| yer EGADL H: ind wove n Tweed, Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns tree on 
request. — MANAGE R Lissade li, Sligo, [rish Free State. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 














BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLRE. 
BOURNEMOUTH ee ).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. LAN W ATER. AD SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROY AL t R SCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottinzde an).—TUDOR 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA. — The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—L INKFIE LD, PRIMROSE 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOT T (Hants .—F OX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HARROGATE.—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HA?PCat. 
HASTINGS.—AL BANY. 
—QUEEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE pitas —TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOC H AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY. Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—U 3 ED 7 ICE S, 98-102 Cromwell 
Re 
MALVERN.—ROY AL OL RY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 





CLOSE, 


VALLEY. 


STRANGE 






MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 


—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERST RAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye). —ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PkRWicK BAy & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.— BROMPTON HALL COUNTRY 
HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutheriand).—SCOURIFE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGIL ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PRK. Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
SOUTHSEA.—VPEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common. 
TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CASTL|I 


BEN WYVIS, 
BEAR INN, 


TEIGNMOUTH eae ignton).—-HUNTLY, 
TINTERN. -BE AUFOR 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN ‘Sou RE PRIVATE. 
—PALACK, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
rWYFORD (Berks.)—GROVE HALL. 
HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


OR TO LE did 


KENT, SURREY & ‘Suss SEX 


ties of every description 

Messrs. F. D. 
MOSELY, 
AND CO., 

SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


1147,8) (Zel.: 240) (Tel. 


bor prope: 


IBBETT, CARD 


(els V35), 
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Weakened by Influenza? 
‘Phyllosan . ~~ > ve: My allt oanat« allt +f 


on receipt of coupon (sce bel ak 
Each of the six compartments will 


tablets . Wa Goes: 
will revitalize 
you—renew 

your Strength 
fortify your Heart 
and strengthen 
your Nerves 

















Beware of the after-effects of influenza. Not | speeded up. Every cell is recharged with Tired out 
only does influenza reduce vitality, enfeeble | energy, the nerves are strengthened, — the i 

the blood, and exhaust the nerves, but it also | heart's action is fortified, and all physical ajter Flu 
has a depressing effect upon the heart. and vital forces increased, irrespective of af, ’ 

Few of us can afford to stay in bed as long | age. i 

as the doctors savy we should after influenza, And it is so simpie ! Just two iin) tablets ay b a 
but everyone can increase Ins recuperative | three times a day before meals. But if you sh . 
power and counteract the devitalizing effect | take the tablets regularly the results” will wh h 

f influenza by tak’ng a revitalizing course of | astonish you. di tP 
‘Phyllosa blets | ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets are the brand tablets sold proved i vA 
The immediate effect of ‘Phyllosan’ brand | by Natural Chemicals Ltd., and are prepared [Gress Is] 
of chlorophyll tablets is to improve the body's | according to the formula and under the | ae). 
re-creative power. The blood is revitalized direction of FE. Duergi, M.1 ye Professor of net = < wii 
and the rebuilding of new tissue cells is ; Medicine at Berne University. 

— a oe oe oe 





Start taking pee. 


| ui LOSAN 


ERAND OF CIILCROPI 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


Of all chemists, 3/-, 5,/- (double quantity), and 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 


(Dept. 54) 


12 Clipstone Street, 
London, We 1 


hse | do not scene 
stamp, 


NAME. ..cccccccreeees+soeseees 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 
7 7 or ¢ 7 AGEFOSS.cccsscooses 

Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengihen your Nerves, and 


increase all your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age 


I Affix corner of stamp 


V0 thle ell be 
Coe ee eee ee Bcd 2 8 PE DE fe Be ee 2) N a lets watt 
EIT RREIERET PRET Rp ENE TErnreerlrelenanmigErerar anita wilh container. 
I ; s are not claimed cpart j he ¢ ’ losan,’ which ts the property and denotes the products | Please write in PTOCK 
( s Ltd., London, LETTERS. Use rgin, 


Pr d in Great Lritain by W. Sreaicur ant ‘ Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by Tux SPECTATOR; Ltp., at their oiflices, 
Gower Street, London, W. C. 1—Friday, February 12, 1937, 























